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From the Original Terra Cotta by GeorGeE TINWoRTH 


By permission of Messrs. Doulton & Co. 


“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO 
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ANSWERS TO PRAYER 


MR. QUARRIER’S TESTIMONY 


(Mr. William Quarrier, who was too ill and weak to write any account for our readers of his 
experience of God's loving-kindness in answer to prayer, has been good enough to receive a 
representative of the SunpAy MaGazing, and to allow him to take down in shorthand the 


following statement as it fell from his lips. 


We earnestly hope that this active and earnest 


philanthropist may be speedily restored to health, and that he may long be spared to direct 
the great work on which he has spent his life.—Ep. S.M.] 


OR twenty-five years it has been with 

me a continual answer to prayer. 

The first seven of my service were 

spent in caring for the rough boys 

of the streets of Glasgow, but having made 
a vow, when I was very young, that if God 
prospered me I should build houses for 
orphans, I was not satisfied with that work 
among the bigger boys. Being in business, 
however, and having a family to maintain, 
the question of whether I could do more was 
a difficult one. I was giving eight hours a 
day to the work, and in the Shoe-black 
Brigade, the Parcels Brigade, and the News- 
paper Brigade had probably about three 
hundred boys to care for. While I con- 
sidered what could be done, a lady—Miss 
Macpherson—from London called, and in 
the course of our talk about the little ones, 
she urged that I should attempt something 
more than I was doing. For three months 
I prayed to God for guidance, and in the 
end resolved that if He sent me £2000, 
I should embark in the greater work. No- 
body knew of that resolution ; it was a matter 
between God and myself. If God wanted 
me to do more work than I was doing, I 
felt that He would send me the £2000, not 
in proportions, but in a solid sum. I was 
then before the public, and I wrote a letter 
to the newspapers pleading that something 
more should be done for street children, 
pointing out that the Poorhouse and the 
Reformatory were not the best means of 
helping child-life, and urging that something 
on the Home or Family system was desirable. 
There was a strong conviction that God 
would answer the prayer, and, the terms of 
the prayer being explicit, I believed the 
answer would be as unmistakable. After 
waiting thirteen days the answer came. 
Amongst my other letters was one from a 


Scotch friend in London, to the effect that the 
XXVI—6 


writer would, to the extent of £2000, pro 
vide me with money to buy or rent a house 
for orphan children, When I received that 
call I felt that my family interests and my 
business interests should be second, and 
that God’s work among the children should 
be first. 

To a business man, it was a call to sur- 
render what you would call business tact. I 
had to rise up there and then, and proclaim 
in the midst of the commercial city of Glas- 
gow, that from that moment I was to live by 
faith, and depend on God for money, wisdom 
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MR. QUARRIER 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HOMES FROM THE EAST 


and strength. From that time forward I 
would ask no man for money, but trust God 
for everything. That £2000 was the first 
direct answer to prayer for money. He gave 
me the utmost of my asking, and I felt that 
I would need to give Him the utmost of the 
power I pledged. 

We rented a common workshop in Ren- 
frew Lane—it was very difficult to get a 
suitable place—to lodge the children in, and 
that little place was the first National Home 
for Orphans in Scotland, and from which has 
sprung what the visitor may see to-day 
amongst the Renfrewshire hills. One day, I 
remember, two boys came in, and we had 
everything to clothe them with except a 
jacket for one of them. The matron, a very 
godly woman, said, “ We must just pray 
that God will send what is needed,” and we 
prayed that He would. That night a large 
parcel of clothing came from Dumbarton, 
and in it was a jacket that fitted the boy as 
if it had been made for him. That was a 
small thing, of course, but if you don’t see 


God in the gift of a pair of stockings, you 
won’t see Him in a gift of £10,000. 

We had thirty children in that Home, 
and we kept praying that the Lord would 
open a place for us somewhere in the country. 
A friend called on me and offered to sub-let 
Cessnock House, with three acres of ground 
about it. Cessnock Dock has now absorbed 
the place, and as it was just the very spot 
we wanted, we accepted. We had room for 
a hundred boys, and with the help of God 
we prospered. We had resolved formerly that 
we would send children to Canada, but it 
took £10 per head to send them, and we 
were determined not to get into debt. We 
had only a few pounds in hand when we took 
the house in Govan Road, and it took £200 
to alter it. But every night we prayed that 
the Lord would send money to pay for the 
alterations. Sums varying from 5s. to £5 
came in, but when the bills came to be paid 
we were short £100. A friend not far from 
one of my places of business sent for me, and 
when I called, he said, ‘“‘ How are you getting 
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ANSWERS TO PRAYER 


on at Cessnock?” Isaid we were getting 
on nicely, and that we had got #100 towards 
the alterations. He gave me #100, to my 
astonishment, for I knew that he could not 
afford so much, but he said a relative who 
died in England had left him a fortune, and 
the money was to help me in the work God 
had given me to do. In that answer you 
see how God, works mysteriously to accom- 
plish His purpose and help those who put 
their trust in Him. 

God gives us great help in dealing with 
the wayward, wilful boys of the Home. They 
are generally lads who have known no con- 
trol ; but we are able, with God’s blessing on 
our efforts, to get them to do almost any- 
thing that is wanted, without strap or confine- 
ment or threat. To hear boys who used to 
curse and swear praying to God, and to see 
them helping other boys in the Home, is to 
me the most encouraging feature of the work 
God has given me to do. Whilst I sought 
to clothe and educate them, I left God to 
deal with them in their spirits ; and to-day the 
result of the spiritual work amongst the boys 


75 


and girls of Glasgow exceeds anything I ever 
expected. 

I still thought of the emigration scheme, 
and in 1872 we had sixty children that were 
able to go to Canada. Of course it meant 
£600 to send them, and we had the neces- 
sary money except £70 in the end of June. 
We prayed on that God would send the 
balance before the day of sailing, 2nd July. 
A friend called at one of my places of busi- 
ness to sce me, and subsequently I had an 
interview with him. He gave me £50, and 
said it was from one who did not wish the 
name mentioned. ‘ What shall I put it 
to?” I asked. ‘Anything you like,” he 
said. ‘ We are short of £70 for the emi- 
gration of our first band of children to 
Canada, and if you like I shall put it to 
that.” ‘ Doso,” he said; and as the man 
left I saw God’s hand in the gift that had 
been made. When I went home that night 
I found amongst my letters one in which was 
enclosed #10 ‘to take a child to Canada,” 
and the post on the following morning 
brought two five-pound notes from other 
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VIEW OF TIIE HOMES FROM THE TOWER OF THE EXECUTIVE BUILDINGS 
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friends, making up exactly at the moment it 
was needed the sum I had asked God to 
give. 

In addition to the Homes, we carried on 
mission work amongst the lapsed masses, 
and, as in the case of the Homes, we were 
firmiy resolved to do everything by prayer 
and supplication. I rented an old church at 
the head of the Little Dovehill, just where the 
Board school stands now, as a hall, but we 
did not have the whole of it. At the level 
of the gallery another floor had been intro- 
duced, and while we occupied the upper flat, 
a soap manufacturer occupied the lower. In 
a way it was a trial of faith to go up those 
stairs past the soap work into our hall. 
We wanted to open the place free of debt, 
and the money for the alterations came in 
gradually. I remember putting it to the Lord 
to send a suitable evangelist if He wished 
the work to go on. At that time—twenty- 
four years ago—we heard a lot of Joshua 
Poole and his wife, who were having great 
blessing in London, and I thought that they 
were just the people to reach the working 
classes. But as I had convictions about 


women preaching—which by the way I have 
not now—I asked the Lord to send £50 to 
cover the expense for a month if it were His 
will that these friends should come to Glas- 
gow and preach nightly during that period. 
I left it to God to decide whether we should 
ask these friends or not, and I had the assur- 
ance—the assurance of faith—that the money 
would come. When I went home that night 
I found that a friend had called at one of 
my places of business and left fifty one-pound 
notes without knowing my mind and without 
knowing I needed it. After that I felt that 
God was going to work a great work amongst 
the lapsed masses of Glasgow, and He did 
so; for six months we rented the Scotia 
Music Hall on Sabbath evenings, and instead 
of a month the evangelists were six in the 
city conducting services every night. When 
they left 10,000 people gathered on the Green 
to bid them farewell. Hundreds were led 
to the Saviour. 

After a number of years’ work in Glasgow 
with the Girls’ Home, in Govan with the 
30ys’ Home, and with the Mission premises, 
the need of a farm became great. I prayed 
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CHILDREN GOING TO CHURCH 
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CHILDREN IN CHURCH 


for money to purchase a farm of about fifty 
acres, three miles or so from Glasgow. It 
was to have a burn running through it, good 
drainage, and everything necessary. I was 
anxious to get this burn for the children to 
paddle in and fish in; but I feel now that 
at the time I was rebellious against God in 
fixing the site so near Glasgow. We visited 
a dozen places, but the cost was so great 
that I was fairly beaten. God had shut up 
every door. 

A friend met me on the street, and asked 
if I had seen the farm in Kilmalcolm Parish 
that was to be sold. I replied that I had 

not, and that I considered the place too far 
away. In talking over the matter, he per- 
suaded me to go and see the farm, and 
when I did go, and standing where our big 
central building is now, saw that it had 
everything I prayed for—perfect drainage, 
and not only the burn, but a river and a 
large flat field for a recreation ground—I 
said in my heart to the Lord: “ This will 


do.” Ever since I have blessed the Lord 
for that; my way is not God’s way, and so 
He shut us in amongst these Renfrewshire 
hills, away from the ways of men. 

After paying £3560 for the farm, we had 
about £1500 left, and in 1887 we began to 
build a church and school, to cost £5000. 
I told the contractor that we would stop if 
the money did not come in; but it kept 
coming in, and the work went on. In 1888 
I had resolved to go to Canada with the 
party of children going out that year, and I 
saw clearly that I would need to stop the 
contractors if I got no more money in the 
interval, for I was still £1400 short. Yet I 
believed the Lord would send the money 
before I left in the latter end of May, though 
the time I write of was as far on as the 
middle of the month. I kept praying, and 
the assurance was strong that the money 
would come. Just three days before the 
date on which I was to sail, a friend came 
to me, and said it had been laid upon his 
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heart to build one of the cottages at Bridge- 
of-Weir, but the Lord, he thought, would 
accept the money for the central building 
just as much as though it were put into 
houses, and he handed me £1300. 

All the money belonging to the Homes 
and all my own was in the City of Glasgow 
Bank when it failed, and hundreds of the 
givers were involved as well. On my way 
up from the Homes on the day of the dis- 
aster, a gentleman met me, and told me the 
sad news. At the moment I realised what 
the news meant for me—my own personal 
loss and the needs of the Homes—for that 
was in September, and our financial year 
closed in October. With all our money 
locked up, to clear the year without debt 
would be difficult, but then the promise of 
God came: “ Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord; I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion.” 

There and then I prayed that God would 
help me through, and that during the course 
of the following year, which I saw would be 
one of financial distress all over Scotland, 
He would double the gifts to us. The result 
was that we were able to clear our financial 
accounts with ease at the end of October, 
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and in the year following, when every church 
in Scotland, and every philanthropic work had 
less money than they needed, the Orphan 
Homes had double what it required. In 
that God honoured my trust. 

Our first church at Bridge-of-Weir only 
held four hundred, and by-and-by it was too 
small for us. I prayed that the Lord would 
give us a new church to hold one thousand 
people, and to cost something like £5000. 
We felt that we would get that money, and 
that we would get it in one sum because we 
had asked God to lay it on the heart of 
somebody to build the church. After a year 
of waiting and praying, a friend came to me 
in the street one day, and said, “I’m going 
to build you that church you want. Do you 
know what it will cost?” Yes,” I replied, 
“ £5000.” “Well,” said my friend, “ you 
shall get the money when you want it.” 

It was a new song of praise to God that 
day, I can tell you, and we went on to build 
our church. Now, even it we find too small, 
and we are praying to the Lord for £2500 
to enlarge the building, and enable us to 
accommodate five hundred more wor- 
shippers. 

I thought that, having got the church, we 
might, as we were building a tower to hold 
the tank for our water supply, also get a 
clock and chimes to enliven the village. 
So we prayed that the Lord would send 
money for that purpose. I thought that 
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about £500 or £600 would be sufficient. 
While the building was going on, we prayed 
for the money, and I was certain it would 
come. The architect was hurrying me and 
pointing out that if the clock and bells were 
really to go into the tower, the work must 
be done at once. I told him there was no 
fear that the money would not come. If 
the money had not come, and the tower was 
completed, the placing of the clock and bells 
ata later period would have meant practically 
taking down and rebuilding, because with 
our water tank in position, the work would 
have been impossible. My architect kept 
bothering me, but I was sure the money 
would come, and one night I went home and 
found a cheque for £2000—£ 1500 to build 
a house, and £500 for the clock and bells. 
The clock and bells cost £800, and the 
lady who sent the money paid the additional 
£300. 

A village like our Homes, with 1200 
of a population, needed a good water supply 
for sanitary purposes. For a very long time 
we depended on a well, and stored the water 
in tanks, but frequently the supply fell short, 
and we felt that if we could get the proprie- 
tors in the upper district—none of the sur- 
rounding proprietors, by the way, had ever 
taken much interest in the work of the 
Homes—to give us the privilege of bringing 
water into the grounds, we should be able to 
do much to improve that state of matters. Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart gave us the right to use 
our own burn higher up for the purpose, and 
gave us a piece of ground at a nominal rent 
of 12s. a year, for a reservoir and filter, but 
the money to carry out the work was not in 
hand, and we prayed to the Lord to send us 
from £1200 to £1400, which we anticipated 
would be the cost of the undertaking. 

Some time later a lady called at James 
Morrison Street (Glasgow), and left word 
that an old woman who lived in Main Street, 
Gorbals, wished to see me. On the following 


yen 


day I called at the address given, and found 
the person who had sent for me. She was 
an old woman living in a single apartment, 
and she was very ill and weak. ‘“ Are you 
Mr. Quarrier?” she asked. I said I was. 
“Ye were once puir yersel’,” she went on; 
‘*‘T was once a puir girl with naebody to care 
for me, and was in service when I was eleven 
years old. I have been thankful for a’ the 
kindness that has been shown me in my life.” 

She went to a chest of drawers in the 
corner of the apartment, and after a little 
came and gave me two deposit receipts on 
the Savings Bank, each for £200, and on 
neither of which any interest had been drawn 
for twenty years. When I cashed them I 
received £627. 

I said “ Janet ”—Janet Stewart was her 
name— are you not giving me too much?” 
‘Na, na, I’ve plenty mair, an’ ye’ll get it a’ 
when I dee.” 

We did the best we could for Janet, but 
she did not live much longer. Within a 
week I received a telegram that Janet was 
dead, and she had died, I was told, singing 
“Just as I am, without one plea.” 

In her will she left several sums to neigh- 
bours who had been kind to her in life, and 
to our Homes was bequeathed the balance. 
Altogether the Orphans’ share was £1400. 
The money defrayed the cost of our water 
scheme, and I always think how appropriate 
the gift was, for nearly all her life Janet had 
been a washerwoman and had earned her 
bread over the wash-tub. 

The direct answers to prayers of which I 
could tell you would fill a volume, and what 
I have mentioned are only those fixed in my 
memory. I have always asked God for a 
definite gift for a definite purpose, and God 
has always given it to me. The value of the 
buildings at Bridge-of-Weir is £200,000, and 
since we started, the cost of their “‘ upkeep ” 
has been £150,000. And we are still build- 
ing as busily as in the beginning. 
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DISTRICT VISITING IN 


OLD CAIRO 


By DORA H. CUNNINGTON 


AST winter it was my good fortune to 
spend a few months in Cairo, and 
as I knew some of the ladies con- 
nected with the Church Missionary 

Society there, I was able to see some of the 
excellent work they are carrying on under 
many difficulties and much discomfort. 

One day in December, one of my friends, 
a lady missionary, offered to take me round 
her district in Old Cairo. We started at 
about 9 A.M. in an arrabeah, or Cairo car- 
riage, taking with us a native Bible woman. 
After about half an hour’s drive, we arrived 
in old Cairo itself. Dismissing the carriage, 
we walked through the narrow streets and 
entered an old native house, made chiefly of 
mud, and consisting of long narrow passages 
into which opened little: dark rooms like 
prison cells. Many of the rooms had no 
door or window, and there was an Arab 
family living in each. We stopped at one 
which was not quite so dark and gloomy, 
and inside on a piece of matting were two 
small Arab babies with a basin in, front of 
them containing some sticky-looking white 
mess, into which the elder child dipped 
pieces of Ayshe or native bread. Both 
babies were covered with stickiness, flies, 
and dirt, yet seemed supremely happy aad 
contented. 

The mother, after greeting us in the 
pretty Arab fashion, hurried off to beg the 
loan of an empty box and little low stool for 
us to sit on. Then when we were comfort- 
ably seated, five or six neighbours came in 
and, with the mother, sat on the matting 
near us. My friend told them Bible stories 
in Arabic, to which they listened with much 
interest. Then they repeated many times 
over, “God is love” in their native lan- 
guage, and as we were leaving, expressed 
themselves much pleased, and hoped we 
would come again. 

Another visit was to a very fat, gaudily 
dressed woman, with huge silver anklets and 
with beads round her neck. She listened 
very attentively to what was told her, and 
seemed amused at our visit, and proud of 
having two white ladies coming to see her in 
her little mud hut. 


After seeing one or two more, we came 
upon five or six women sitting in an open 
courtyard near a charcoal stove, over which 
was a metal pot filled with water. One or 
two of the women had babies in their laps, 
and a poor old man with bad legs hobbled 
off to fetch a bench for us to sit on. 

While my friend read to them in Arabic, 
I was rather entertained with watching an 
old Arab woman having her hair washed a 
few yards away from where we were sitting! 
First, a large shallow pan was fetched from 
a hut near by, and the not water from the 
stove poured into it. Then the old woman 
slowly struggled out of her blue gown, and put 
on another rather raggedone. When she had 
seated: herself on the ground by the pan, 
her daughter commenced operations by 
rubbing handfuls of yellow sand on to the 
head, then rinsing it with water. This was 
repeated several times, and then, lastly, a 
queer looking comb with big teeth was 
produced and the poor victim submitted 
silently to having her wet hair dragged out 
of its tangled state with many vigorous tugs, 
the bright warm sunshine being expected 
to do all the drying required. On our way 
back to the street my friend told me she 
had often seen women washing small gar- 
ments and hanging them on their husband’s 
heads, or on one another’s, to dry, and 
mothers would sometimes wash the clothes 
on their children, without troubling to re- 
move them, and then send the little ones 
out in the sun to dry both themselves and 
their garments. As to the poor wee babies, 
they are seldom if ever washed until they 
are about three or four years of age, 
for the mothers believe that the “ evil eye” 
will look at them if they are clean and then 
their children would be sure to fall ill and 
perhaps die. 

We were glad to arrive once more in the 
streets, where the air was considerably 
purer and fresher than in the miserable little 
offensive Arab huts. 

We found the Bible woman, who had been 
visiting and reading too, waiting for us. 
Once more we hailed an arrabeah and 
drove back to Cairo. 
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(From a photograph by R. B. Lodge, Enfield) 


TO THE ROBIN IN WINTER 


Our little ones are quick to mark When snow’s on roof and ice on eaves 
Amid the snow thy winsome form, They strew with crumbs thy window-sill ; 
Thy ruddy breast—the last live spark They think of children strewn with leaves, 


That’s left to keep the winter warm. And watch thee—standing very still. 
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Thy breast, they know, was coloured red 
With blood from Christ’s nail-riven hand ; 

Dear bird, thou shalt not lack for bread 
While corn is grown in any land ! 


Through thy sweet legends we have stirred 
Their little hearts to love and tears ; 
Thou, Robin, art the very bird, 
Alive through twice a thousand years! 


Most sweet compassion! Yet, ah! yet, 
Thy legends are but foolish speech 

If children, feeding thee, forget 
The lessons which thy acts should teach. 


The babes o’ the wood in many a street 
Still cry for pity as of old— 

Poor babes with little bread to eat, 
Poor babes who cannot sleep for cold ? 


Still in His poor Christ crucified 

Hangs on the cross in Christian lands. 
Oh, children, try as Robin tried, 

To draw the nails from His red hands. 


So angels looking out shall see 
You, just as you see Robin here ; 
God’s little Red-breasts you shall be, 
To heaven and earth for ever dear. 


G. W. Woop. 





THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Autuor or “ Joanna TRAILL, SPINSTER,” AND 
“THe YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN” 


CHAPTER III 


ROM that day Katherine set herself 
to forget that she had ever loved 
Franklin. Her heart was torn and 
wounded, but she hid her pain under 

an assumed indifference. She was proud, 
too, and when she met him nothing in her 
manner betrayed’the change in her feeling. 
She was a little more casual, a little less 
friendly than before, and that was all. The 
change was so slight neither Franklin nor 
Mark saw it. Only to Katherine it was a 
change from summer to winter, from dawn 
to midnight. But while she knew that it 
was his opinion of her that had caused the 
difference in her feeling, she told herself— 
and partly believed it—that it was due to 
discovering her mistaken estimate of his 
character. Hehad weaknesses to match the 
strength that had first attracted her. His 
calmness was only indifference ; his power 
self-assertion. His clever cynicism was a 
disguise for self-consciousness ; his stability 
of purpose was sheer obstinacy. She stirred 
the porcupine of Franklin’s character, yet 
when the beast stood before her roused and 
prickly she took it again to her breast, for- 
getting her wounded fingers in disdain of the 
creature. But while she scorned him—even 


hated him in theory—she knew she loved 
him still; and to get away from the constant 
pain of her love, she threw herself into a 
whirl of occupation. She was never idle a 
moment. . She went here, there, and every- 
where ; reporting meetings, describing wed- 
dings, attending receptions, interviewing 
celebrities ; tossed ceaselessly on the restless 
waves of modern civilisation. 

She was living the life of the successful 
woman journalist, and it brought power of a 
sort. She met, no matter how, the men and 
women ‘who had arrived. She was sought 
by those who had not arrived, and who 
khéw the value of newspaper paragraphs. 

She was flattered at the notice they gave 
her, though she despised them for giving it. 
She saw the bare bones of the motive, but 
the skeleton did not frighten her. She faced 
it gaily at every board to which she was 
invited. What did it matter to her that it was 
only human vanity that made her a person 
of consequence at the feast of life ? 

She had not been treading the by-ways of 
journalism long enough to see to what they 
tended. Journalism showed her life; and 
the zest of life intoxicated her. The bitter- 
ness was in the dregs of the cup, and as yet 
she had not drunk deeply. 
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Contrasting the rapidity of her life with 
the old days at the farm, or even at Newn- 
ham, Katherine told herself that she had 
only now begun to live. She compared the 
theories that in Newnham days had seemed 
to be deepest philosophy, with the theories 
of the men she met; giving to the lattera 
value that lay in the difference of sex and an 
uncomprehended point of view—and not at 
all in the worth of the theories themselves. 

She contrasted life seen through college 
gables, and actual contact with men and 
women ; and she was glad that the maidenly 
outlook was no longer hers. She was close 
to the human drama, standing in the wings, 
an onlooker at the tragedy and comedy that 
other women saw only from stall and gallery. 
Did it matter that from her standpoint there 
was little scope for imagination and less for 
pleasant illusion? Was there not an end to 
imagination, an awakening from pleasant 
illusion? She thought with a great bitterness 
of the awakening that had come to her ; and 
her heart rose passionately against the con- 
vention that made woman a modern Prome- 
theus. Let her but touch the divine fire 
and she must be chained to the rock to have 
her heart torn by vultures, while the one for 
whom she had stolen the fire mocked her 
agony. Katherine writhed as she thought 
of the love she had given unasked ; but while 
she writhed she told herself proudly that she 
was glad she took part in the great human 
drama. From her place in the wings she 
watched the tragedy of her own heart, and 
so learned to understand the piece on the 
boards. 

Once, wondering if she had chosen wisely 
in entering journalism, she had looked envi- 
ously at her Newnham friends—high-school 
teachers, secretaries, literary women. But 
later on some of these same women had 
come to her to push them before the public, 
and she had scorned them. Her work 
needed no recognition for which she had to 
beg, and while they touched life from the 
outside, at one point, she was in the very 
heart of it, among the unseen forces that 
made their world. 

Richard Franklin had given her her first 
real dissatisfaction with her work. He had 
been a frost biting the blossom of success ; 
but the frost was bracing too. It had nerved 
her ambition, and set her seriously to work 
on a History of the Labour Movement ; and 


since she had begun the work, she saw 
beyond Franklin a power ruling the future. 

Every moment she could spare from her 
journalism she spent in the reading-room of 
the British Museum, gathering facts and data 
for the book. ‘The study influenced the 
articles she wrote, and gave them solidity 
and weight. It influenced also her life with 
Mark. 

She was rarely at their rooms in Goodge 
Street now; and, missing his companion, 
Mark hurried on the event that was to be 
the death blow of Katherine’s career in 
London. He became silent and pre-occu- 
pied; a state of things that a year ago 
would have made Katherine anxious. This 
year she was so absorbed in her own emo- 
tional crisis, or in the work that was its 
opiate, that Mark’s mood remained un- 
noticed. Sometimes at meals Mark looked 
at her, and opened his lips as if to confess 
his secret. But the pucker on her forehead 
and her inward gaze would deter him. Her 
thoughts were far away; why should he 
trouble her? Then he would shrug his 
shoulders, and attack his dinner with new 
appetite. “It’s a jolly good thing for Kit, 
she is finding her own interests, and learn- 
ing to stand alone,” he would think under 
the whistle that silenced his uneasiness at 
the secret he kept. 

Meanwhile Katherine felt that she was 
drawing nearer to Mark. Her museum 
study was making her knowledge of the 
labour question less superficial ; she under- 
stood something of what she talked about, 
and would criticise the speakers and speeches 
in the park with as much true “ inwardness ” 
as Franklin himself. Franklin heard these 
criticisms with growing wonder. They made 
him question his first idea of the girl’s 
shallowness ; but they confirmed his detesta- 
tion of public work for women. Katherine’s 
self-assertiveness had long since smothered 
the spark of interest he had felt for her ; 
and now, noticing her hardness, and perhaps 
feeling her changed attitude toward him, he 
disapproved more than ever of her. 

“She is losing all softness and woman- 
liness,” he would say. “Why can’t she 
leave public questions alone?” 

An irritated glance at her would show 
him that her nose was growing pinched, 
and her face sharp and eager; that there 
was no gentleness in her eyes, and that the 
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little pucker on her forehead was rarely 
smoothed out. There was nothing sweet or 
girlish in her appearance but the soft bright 
hair that stood out round her head halo- 
wise. 

Franklin did not guess that he had had 
to do with the change in the girl. He had 
never suspected her feeling for him ; she had 
been frank with him, and their lives were 
too busy for sentiment. Because she was 
Mark’s sister he had had a certain friend- 
ship for her, and he would have been glad 
to save her from taking a place in the car 
of the labour movement. He gave his whole 
life and heart to the movement, but he felt 
that it suffered from its friends; that it 
would never advance on the lines of garru- 
lous sentiment on which its supporters were 
pushing it into notice. ‘To Franklin the 
question of the poor was too urgent, too 
terrible, too bitingly insistent to be treated 
by young and ill-informed women. Besides, 
he abhorred the modern woman, and especi- 
ally the woman who stood up among men, 
and echoed second-hand opinions. Kather- 
ine was a modern of the moderns, and he 
was sorry for it. ‘There was none of the 
shyness of the girl about her; none of that 
dainty mystery which is woman’s subtlest 
charm. She did not rouse his curiosity ; he 
saw all her nature at one view; there was 
no other side to her. She was like a map 
of womanhood on Mercator’s projection, an 
expanse of qualities. There was no sugges- 
tion of roundedness, of unseen lands, and 
unknown continents; no poles of passion, 
no zones of change ; there was nothing but 
the flat extension of sex. And not even this 
last, for Katherine had laid it aside, and in 
face and bearing and manner was simply a 
journalist, an individual that is common as 
to gender. 

Franklin’s office was in Fleet Street— 
Katherine’s necessary haunt—and he often 
saw her pushing along the pavement with 
her eager air, openly impatient of the men 
who lounged and gossiped, obstructing the 
footway, and hindering busy women who 
had work to do. Or perhaps she was catch- 
ing an omnibus, running after it, springing 
on the footboard, like any printer’s devil, 
whose educated heel did service for his un- 
educated head. He met her at all hours of 
the night, going home from newspaper 
offices; or saw her hanging about the box 
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offices of theatres, waiting for a stray re- 
turned ticket. He watched her in‘a crowd 
elbowing her way to the front, wherever 
place was possible by reason of push getting 
it. Her paragraphs arrived first in the 
editor’s room. She knew by heart the popu- 
lar taste. Whenever a specially audacious 
or catching report appeared in The Flight, 
he recognised her hand in it. All this was 
hateful to him, and studying her, his detes- 
tation of modern life and modern women 
grew apace. And quite unknown to him 
grew his irritation that Katherine, of all 
women, should be in the frenzy of public 
affairs. 

One day he stood talking to Mark at 
Ludgate Circus, when a shouting directed 
their gaze to Farringdon Street. Dashing 
down towards Memorial Hall came a run- 
away hansom, heading straight for the river 
of traffic that flowed across .the Circus. 
There was no driver on the box, but as the 
horse dashed forward a woman’s face stared 
wildly from under the hood. 

“God help her!” Franklin 
“If they don’t stop e 

“Nothing can save her,” said Mark, set- 
ting his teeth, while his good-natured face 
turned white. 

They stood at the Fleet Street side of the 
Circus, too far off to help, if help had been 
possible. The men who had tried to stop 
the horse had failed; maddened by the 
noise and shouting, it only flew the more 
quickly towards destruction. 

Suddenly, into the middle of the road, 
right before the galloping feet sprang a girl 
. With a sickening faintness Mark saw 
that it was Katherine. Franklin recognised 
her at the same instant, and his heart 
stopped beating. His fascinated eyes were 
glued to the figure in the very pathway of 
the maddened animal. The horse was on 
her! ... . No, it had swerved and _ half- 
stopped. In that moment Katherine leaped 
up and locked her arms round its neck. 
The horse reared, lifting her from her feet, 
and Franklin closed his eyes. But Katherine 
held on and came safely back to the ground. 
She had checked the speed. In another 
moment a dozen men were with her, and the 
horse, quivering and foam-flecked, had been 
stopped on the very brink of the traffic. 

Neither Mark nor Franklin could move; 
but when Katherine shook herself free of 


exclaimed. 
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the crowd and crossed towards Fleet Street, 
Mark swallowed a lump in his throat and 
went to meet her. 

«‘ What do you mean by trying to commit 
suicide ?” he said roughly, but his face was 
twitching. 

She stared at his frightened eyes, then 
with a strong effort she controlled her own 
excitement and laughed nervously. 

‘What are you frightened at? It was no 
worse than catching the horses in the 
meadow at home.” 

“ It might have killed you, Kit ”—his voice 
shook. 

She laughed again. “ Howabsurd! Well, 
I am not going to stand here for the crowd 
to stare at. Good-bye.” 

She swung away from Mark and was face 
to face with Franklin. 

“You must have had a_ shock, Miss 
Fleming. Won’t you come into my oftice 
and rest? .... Let me fetch you some- 
a ee 

His voice was strange and hoarse; Kathe- 
rine gazed at him in amazement. ‘[here 
was a new expression in his eyes ;—pity, 
terror, admiration blended in their light. As 
she met his look, Katherine’s heart stopped its 
beating, then bounded on in a mad exultation 
that almost made her faint :—‘“ He loves 
me! He loves me!” she said to herself. 

Franklin saw her grow pale. He put his 
arm in hers—“ It has been too much for 
you—you are ill,” he said anxiously. 

But his tone recalled her pride. She 
freed herself from his arm. 

“ Thank you,” she said easily, “it was 
only for a minute. I am quite well now. 
I am on my way to the ‘Scribblers’ to 
finish a report ;——this incident will work into 
copy. ... . You and Mark are making a 
great fuss about nothing.” 

“You are a brave girl,” he said, looking 
at her slight figure and delicate face. 

The colour mounted again to her cheek ; 
—‘ Certainly a busy one,” she smiled. 
“This is my bus ; good-bye.” 

On the top of the omnibus her self-con- 
trol relaxed; her knees trembled, her face 
grew white, a flickering happiness came and 
went in her eyes. “He loves me! He 
loves me!” her heart chimed like a peal of 
bells. ‘Some day he will know it too. : 
A brave girl! Ah! he will say more than 
that one of these days.” 
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In the Strand she alighted from the 
omnibus and plunged down one of the 
wider streets leading to the Embankment. 
In this street was the “ Scribblers,” a club 
for literary women only—journalists, and 
the younger novelists. 

Katherine went directly to the reading- 
room, where she wrote her article, and sent 
it off by messenger. ‘Then, relieved, she 
wandered into a larger room. ‘The pre- 
vailing tone here was green, palms, and 
cushions, and carpet echoing it. <A flippant 
visitor—a man—had said that the green 
room and the blue women were responsible 
for the yellow that tinged the feminine fiction 
of the day. 

Katherine threw herself into one of the 
big chairs, and leaned back, her heart rest- 
ing against the look she had surprised in 
Franklin’s eyes. 

A maid came in and out, preparing a 
table for tea—it was the day of the weekly 
At Home. Katherine would not have long 
to rest. 

She professed to think these functions a 
bore, but was present at every one of them. 
They supplied her with copy for her letter 
to the Birmingham Mail ;—scraps of literary 
talk, journalistic news, fashions, art gossip 
filled the air. She had only to listen to 
find subjects. 

About four o’clock the room began to 
fill. One or two men dropped in to have a 
cup of tea and the flattering welcome the 
“ Scribblers”’ reserved for male guests. 
Well-dressed women with happy faces flitted 
about the room ; handsomely dressed women 
with haggard faces and worn eyes sat lan- 
guidly on lounge and chair. The women 
with happy faces were still on the road to 
success, the others were already there. 

There was another class of women writers 
—those who wrote starving ; but these were 
not members of the club. If, by chance 
invitation, one happened to be present, she 
might be known by her careful dress and 
careless gaiety. Katherine had once taken 
an interest in one of these; a bright little 
woman whose witticisms were quoted at the 
club a year after she had dropped over 
Waterloo Bridge. Since that time Miss 
Fleming had been careful to observe the 
unities. 

She sat now in a corner behind the leaves 
of an india-rubber plant, but she was not 
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long hidden. A plump lady with very red 
cheeks and very bright eyes sat down in a 
rollicking fashion beside her, and rolled out 
a big hearty laugh. 

“So here you are, Miss Fleming! I have 
been hunting everywhere for you! I wanted 
to congratulate you!” 

“Yes?” gasped Katherine, feeling as if 
the great voice had put arms round her and 
was choking her. 

“ Yes; those articles in The Flight—they 
are really excellent. Such a grasp of the 
subject. And you spoke at South Place last 
week ? I heard all about it—I ought to con- 
gratulate you again.” 

“We all want to congratulate Miss 
Fleming,” said a thin, elegant woman on 
the other side; “ really, I feel quite proud 
of knowing such a distinguished person; I 
do really.” 

“ Now then, Miss Vincent,” rolled out 
the big voice, “ you are not to speak till I 
have finished my talk with Miss Fleming. 
It is so seldom I can catch her, and I have 
something very important to say.” 

«‘ ] will give you two minutes,” said Miss 
Vincent playfully, withdrawing herself like a 
delicate shadow pursued by the sun. 

Katherine turned to the plump lady— 
«¢ You had something important ?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed I have! You know I hate 
log-rolling ; I think it is immoral—but a 
little dainty appreciation. Besides if you 
don’t roll the log you are rolled under it. 
1 said that to my publisher yesterday, and 
he quite agreed with me. And you know 
your things are quoted everywhere,—yes 
they are—don’t look so modest. I saw a 
man reading one in the train quite lately. 
‘Trust a man for looking at the lady’s letter 
in the newspaper. Two minutes up, Miss 
Vincent? Well, I haven’t even begun. All 
I wanted to say to you was this. Couldn’t 
you get a note or two about my new novel 
and myself into the papers? You can say 
what you like about me. It would do so 
much good. Describe my figure and my 
twelve stones, J don’t mind. ‘Thank you so 
much; I knew I could depend on you. 
Yes, Miss Vincent, I have quite finished.” 

The plump lady rose from her seat ; Miss 
Vincent slipped into it, and lowered her 
voice. 

“You are such an influential person, 
Miss Fleming, and you know everybody. I 





wonder if you know of any light post that 
would suit me? On any paper, I don’t 
mind what—-politics, art criticism, or music, 
or a fashion column. I should like to write 
up new plays, too; it is so nice to go to 
the theatres. I am sure I could do some- 
thing of that sort; in fact, I could do 
anything I was wanted to. Don’t you think 
I could?” 

“ Miss Vincent, the woman who can do 
anything is usually the woman who can do 
nothing,” said Katherine brutally. “ Adopt 
a political creed—no matter if it is illegiti- 
mate—and specialise! specialise! specialise! 
After that you won’t need my help.” 

Katherine rose as she spoke, but Miss 
Vincent put out a trembling hand and 
detained her. 

**T read your articles in The Flight,” she 
stammered, “and I thought you of all 
women would help a woman.” 

“Miss Fleming, may I introduce Mr. 
Ambrose Lesagier? You quoted him the 
other day in your clever paper on Social 
Butterflies, and he is longing to make your 
aquaintance.” 

From Miss Vincent’s plaintive appeal, 
Katherine turned easily to the new comers. 
Mr. Ambrose Lesagier was a minor poet; 
if one had not known this one would have 
thought he was a woman. He _ bowed 
gracefully over Katherine’s hand, and mur- 
mured the verses she had quoted in her 
article. Katherine’s face cleared as he 
remained beside her and spoke of his long 
hope of meeting her, his admiration of her 
writing, his happiness in the realisation of 
his hope. 

He purred on softly, soothing her after 
Miss Vincent’s reproach; but he was not 
allowed to monopolise her. A crowd of 
eager women gathered round them, and 
Katherine found herself flattered, congratu- 
lated, entreated for favours of all sorts. She 
was becoming a power, she felt. Even Frank- 
lin must have been impressed if he had been 
there to see her popularity. She had seen 
her half-god go, and now the gods them- 
selves were at the gates. Not even Mrs. 
Angel Harrington, whose novel was the talk 
of London, had received so much attention. 
She was one of the youngest in the room, 
yet she was one of the most important 
women there. Her cheeks burned, her eyes 
flashed with excitement. She lifted her 
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head proudly, and met Franklin’s quiet, 
amused smile. 

She returned his look with a subtle change 
in her manner, a drop in her elation; he 
had touched the butterfly wing of her 
triumph, and it had fluttered, maimed, to 
the ground. 

He came forward, making way through 
the crowd for a handsome girl, whose eyes 
were studying’ Katherine curiously. 

“ Miss Fleming,” Franklin addressed her, 
*«‘T have brought Mark’s friend, Miss Ros- 
setter—Miss Tonina Rossetter—to speak to 
you.” 

Katherine looked from the blushing face 
of the girl to Franklin, and back again to 
the girl, and her easy manners deserted 
her. 

“Mark’s friend, Miss Rossetter?” she 
echoed stupidly. 

“Has he not told you about 
Franklin asked, lifting his brows. 

“No; but I am very glad to meet any 
friend of Mark’s,” she said, regaining her 
ease, and holding out her hand to the girl 
with a smile. 

“ But he has told me of you.... . He 
is so proud of the clever sister Katherine. 
.... I know you quite well, oh, quite 
well,” said Miss Rossetter, in a_ pretty 
foreign fashion; and she took Katherine’s 
hand in both hers, and looked smiling into 
her face. 

But Katherine’s eyes held a thundercloud. 
She turned stiffly to Franklin. 

“Won’t you take Miss Rossetter to have 
a cup of tea, Mr. Franklin?” 

“There is no getting near the table,” he 
laughed. ‘But you must both have some 
tea. You have been so surrounded all the 
afternoon you have not had a chance. And 
you look tired,” he added kindly. 

Katherine lifted her head quickly. Then 
he had seen her popularity! But her exul- 
tation was beaten back at the sight of Mark’s 
friend. 

Who was Miss Tonina Rossetter ? 
why was she Mark’s friend ? 


her ?” 


And 


CHAPTER IV 


KATHERINE’S suspicions kept her from men- 
tioning her new acquaintance to Mark that 
night, and in a day or two she had forgotten 
Miss Rossetter in a press of work. 

It was the height of the season, and her 


life was a constant rush from function to 
function. Serious thought was out of the 
question ; she had to give up her platform 
work at the very time when her indignation 
boiled at the contrast between society 
London and its under world. She would 
have liked to denounce the world, the flesh 
and the devil, in season and out of season; 
to paint the West End lurid before the eyes 
of the East End; to prove herself the work- 
ing man’s friend by her attack on her friend, 
the unworking man. In place of this she filled 
her purse daily with the season’s coins ; and the 
necessity for this touched her pathetically. 
Every day found her chronicling fashionable 
weddings, making inventories of bridal ward- 
robes. One followed another, till she loathed 
the rustle of satin, and longed for a funeral 
by way of change. Her work was robbing 
life of all romance. 

It was not easy to maintain sentiment in 
the crush at St. George’s, or to find romance 
in describing the shoes of the trousseau. 
And when her favourite poet died, she had 
no time for regret, nor even for a natural 
gravity. In describing the greatness of his 
obsequies, she forgot that a great man had 
passed. It was not possible to mourn while 
learning the names of the distinguished 
mourners. Journalism did not adapt itself 
to the higher emotions, though it let her 


into the charmed circle of wealth and 
fashion. 
She received invitations to “smart” 


houses, accepted them, and next day paid 
for them in a paragraph in the society 
papers. Her reputation as a labour agitator 
also brought her invitations from that set 
whose smartness lay in its interest in the 
world farthest removed from its own. It 
was the fashion this season to be earnest; 
and women, the cut of whose coats betrayed 
the man, were loud in their protest against 
the sweating in tailors’ dens; or discussed 
the eight hours’ question on the platform, 
regardless of the dressmaker fretting out her 
appointment at home. Miss Gore of Park 
Lane was earning a reputation for serious- 
ness by her ignorance of the labour move- 
ment; and she found a valuable ally in 
Katherine. The girl was in the movement ; 
she knew celebrities abroad and fashionables 
at home; she made remarks that could be 
quoted, and her capable air struck a new 
and original note in the crushes in Park Lane. 
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** Katherine leaped up and locked her arms round its neck” 


Katherine had accepted an invitation to 
one of Miss Gore’s evenings. It would 
supply copy while she amused herself for an 
hour ; and she could work it in with a recep- 
tion at the Imperial Institute. 

It was after ten when her hansom pulled 
up before the door in Park Lane. Outside 
it was dark and raining, but the house was 
brilliant with lights, and under the canopy 
which stretched from door to pavement a 
crowd pushed and peered at the dresses 
and jewels that made sudden lights on the 
steps. Among the faces straining in 
Katherine caught sight of two or three 
familiar ones. The women were journalists 
like herself. Note-book in hand they stood 
with wet mackintoshes and damp hair, be- 





draggled and miserable, in 
the night and the rain, like 
the shadow cast by the 
happier crowd that climbed 
the steps and disappeared 
in the light. 

As the guests passed the 
journalists pressed forward 
to the footman, clamouring 
for names while making a 
mental inventory of the 
colours and style that had 
supplied the personality. 
When the flunkeys condes- 
cended to answer they 
patronised the newspaper 
women who lost the inso- 
lence, made hasty notes, 
and appealed again for 
verification. 

It was mere chance that 
Katherine did not make 
one of that voracious group, 
hungry for the gossip of 
life, but the footmen did 
not know this. One of 
them hurried to meet 
her; as she alighted he 
protected her dress from 
the wheel. 

“Whois she?” ‘What’s 
hername?” ‘ That gown 
is Jay’s;” the whispers 
hissed past her, then ceased 
with a suddenness that told 
her she was recognised. 
She stepped under the 
awning, her feet, daintily 
shod, sinking in the soft pile of the carpet. 
Then she stopped and held out her hand to 
the nearest of her friends. 

“* How tired you look, Miss Rowe. .... 
Are you writing this up? I am sure it is 
going to be very dull, .... and such a 
wretched night! .... Look here, don’t 
stop in all this rain; I will get the names 
for you, and will leave them at your room as 
ERAS 5.6 % That will save your standing 
about.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” said the girl, 
lifting a weary face gratefully. “I am too 
tired for anything, and I’ve had nothing to 
eat since lunch. . . . . May I tell the others 
you will come to Charles Street? . . . . that 
they may go home too.” 
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THE GODS 


“ Yes, of course,” said Katherine, and she 


‘went on, proudly conscious of her fall in 


the eyes of the footmen. 

She walked up the crowded staircase, 
found her hostess and was passed on to 
Ambrose Lesagier, who swept her with the 
current into the drawing-room. He chose a 
seat for her, and hung over her talking. But 
she was thinking less of him than of the 
people round her. She was cynically watch- 
ing beauty on sale, age masquerading as 
youth ; the paint and the powder, the bored 
conversation, the second-hand culture. The 
scene was fascinating too. The electric light 
shrouded by silk-petalled flowers, the soft- 
rayed candles, subtle perfumes, the air heavy 





‘‘T have been hunting for you everywhere” 
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with wealth and ornament and luxury touched 
her zsthetic sense and led her naturally back 
to the accents of Ambrose Lesagier. He 
was talking softly of his new poems, and the 
flattery of her article on “ Social Butterflies.” 

“So you think quotation is the sincerest 
flattery ?”” said Katherine,. laying aside her 
cynicism, and looking up at him with one of 
her brilliant smiles. 

“When you quote,” he said, and fell into 
a most tender silence. 

High above the rustle of talk a violin had 
made itself heard, and the first notes of the 
Kreutzer Sonata shattered the meaningless 
hubbub. With quick appreciation Katherine 
turned towards the sound, sat up sharply, 
and stared at the violinist—a 
girl whose white dress made a 
splash of light in the fore- 
ground near the piano. 


‘Who is that?” she 
asked in a voice suddenly 
cager. 


“The girl playing ? That’s 
Miss Tasma Railton ; haven’t 
you heard her before? She 
is quite the rage this season 
. . « » has a good many en- 
gagements. .... « 

“Yes,” said Katherine 
vaguely, “then she is?.... 
Of course I have heard of 
Tasma Railton.” 

“Of course you have; 
hasn’t? Yes, she is a 
professional ; fine girl, 
too, for those that ad- 


who 


mie GUE... . I 
don’t.” 
His sea-green eyes 


looked significantly at 


Katherine. 

* Do you know much 
about her? What is_ her 
real name?” she asked, 
avoiding the look. 

““Tonina Rossetter—father 





an Italian or something. She 
is married, I believe, or going 
to be, like most women. ... . 
But I am not interested in 
Miss Railton..... Do you 
know you remind me of a 
Rondel I wrote the other 
day? May I say it to you ? 
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.... It is called ‘Schliissel-Blume,’ the 
key flower that grows in the pasture-lands in 
the spring. 
‘* Oh Love, your fingers hold 
The golden key of the spring ; 
The meadows are dusted gold, 
The lark is high on the wing ; 
And his song bright notes doth fling 
Like living stars on the wold : 
Oh Love, your fingers hold 
The golden key of the spring. 


‘* But the day is wintry cold 
And the lark no more can sing; 
The meadows in mist are stoled, 
The heart is locked to its king : 
Oh Love, your fingers hold 
The golden key of the spring.” 


“It is very pretty,” said Katherine, letting 
her eyes fall in order not to betray her 
amusement at the meaning he put into the 
last lines. ‘ And how beautifully it chimed 
in with the suggestiveness of the sonata! Is 
Miss Rossetter going to play again?” 

“No, she never gives more than one per- 
formance in any place. ‘That is the secret 
of her success—one never gets tired of her. 
You are not leaving me already, Miss 
Fleming,” he added reproachfully, while he 
arranged the loose silk bow that served him 
as neck-tie. 

“I must—I too wish to be a successful 
woman,” said Katherine. 

She had risen and was eagerly looking 
after a white dress passing down the room. 
A sudden impulse had come over her. She 
would go after Miss Rossetter, and find out 
the meaning of her friendship with Mark. 
She shook off Ambrose with difficulty, found 
her wraps, and reached the hall door in time 
to see Miss Rossetter drive away in a hansom 
with a man who might certainly have been 
Mark. 

Katherine stood at the door, absently 
replying to the footman’s questions about a 
carriage, when Richard Franklin ran up the 
steps with a quick offer to see her home. 
In the surprise of seeing him there she hesi- 
tated and was lost. 

Taking possession of her hand he drew it 
in his arm and she slowly went down the 
steps with him. The rain had ceased, and 
the air felt cool after the stifling rooms. 
The first note of Franklin’s voice was like 
the fresh air after the artificial atmosphere of 
Lesagier’s sentiment; she drew a long 


breath of happiness and smiled up into his 
face. 

‘Don’t get a hansom ; let us walk home.” 

He looked dubiously at her. “ Your 
dress 

She laughed gaily. “It is all right, being 
black ; and I will put the hood of my cloak 
over my head. Now, isn’t that perfectly 
correct ?” 

She lifted eyes sparkling under the wrap, 
and Franklin’s smile met hers. 

He liked this confiding mood; the touch 
of her hand on his arm was pleasant. It 
occurred to him that he had been thinking 
a good deal about her since the day when 
she had stopped the runaway horse. 

“T came at the right time it seems,” he 
said, by way of saying something. 

** What were you doing in Park Lane?” 
she asked suddenly.” I didn’t know you 
knew Miss Gore.” 

“IT don’t. Mark asked me to walk with 
him—he told me you were here—he had 
promised to take Miss Rossetter home.” 

‘“‘ What is Miss Rossetter to Mark?” 

Franklin hesitated a moment. “If Mark 
has not told you ” he began. 

“Don’t go on!” she cried sharply. “I 
don’t wish to know—only she is a married. 
woman, or going to be married, and I thought 
it strange he should take her home.” 

“It is not strange,” said Franklin. ‘ Be- 
sides, fortunately for her, Miss Rossetter has 
not been a professional woman long enough 
to lose the womanly grace of dependence.” 

** You mean the feminine vice of helpless- 
ness,” she said shortly, her gaiety vanished, 
her face grown stormy, partly with vexation 
at Mark, partly with vexation at Franklin’s 
speech. ‘The allusion to professional women 
roused the old grudge against him. She 
remembered how he hated modern women, 
and she hardened again the heart that had 
softened at the contrast between his sincerity 
and Lesagier’s hot-house sentiment. 

Franklin felt vaguely uncomfortable at her 
changed manner ; but he excused it as con- 
nected with Mark’s secret. 
her, but she answered him curtly, and dis- 
missed him when they reached Mortimer 
Street. 

*‘] intend to see you home,” he answered. 

“ T am not going home.” 

“ What are you going to do then?” 

“T am going to Charlotte Buildings to- 








He talked on to. 
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‘The journalists pressed forward to the footman clamouring for names” 


take an account of Miss Gore’s reception to 
some girls who depend on it for their dinner 
to-morrow.” 
“T will walk with you to Charles Street.” 
She stopped and faced him. “ But—I 
know ycu hate my work—why should you 


go out of your way to do me a service?” she 
said hotly. 

“ ] don’t think I should go out of my way 
to do you a service, Miss Fleming.” 

“ T know that, please don’t emphasise it. 
But I can take care of myself. Fortunately 
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I have been a professional woman long 
enough to lose some of the feminine 
vices.” 

She would have drawn her hand from his 
arm, but he laid his fingers on it with a quiet 
force that held her against her will. 

‘‘T mean to take care of Mark’s sister,” 
he said, with a pitying consciousness that 
the days when Mark would take care of his 
sister were at an end. ‘You could walk 
safely along Piccadilly in this dress, but it is 
not safe in Charles Street.” 

“A working woman has no right to wear 
a dress that is not suitable everywhere,” she 
burst out. 

“J quite agree with you.” 

Katherine laughed in spite of her rage, 
and Franklin joined her. 

At Charlotte Buildings she asked him 
meckly if he would wait downstairs or come 
up to Miss Rowe’s rooms. He chose to do 
the latter, and they toiled up some two 
hundred steps to the top of the great block. 
Miss Rowe herself answered Katherine’s 
knock, and they followed her into a tiny 
sitting-room, furnished with an_ evident 
desire to conceal its near relationship to a 
bedroom, ‘There were cups and saucers, 
some butter and an empty sardine tin on 
a table. Near the gas-stove two girls 
crouched shivering ; a horrible smell from 
the paraffin lamp mixed’ with the horrible 
smell of the gas. It was all so poor, so 
mean, sounhomelike that Franklin’s heart rose 
in pity for the struggling women to whom 
life gave nothing better than this..... 


He wondered if it was the sort of place in 
which Katherine would live by and by... .. 
But no! she was too clever, too fine, too 
delicate to come to this. He glanced at 
her. She stood before the girls explaining 
with a gracious kindliness the points in the 
notes they had made, adding names, giving 
hints. Her manner was quite simple and 
girlish ;—there was not a trace in her of the 
Katherine who had quarrelled with him on 
the way. He noticed the deference the 
other girls gave to her, and he was pleased 
with it. They seemed to like her too 

. . “I wonder if there is another side to 
her nature,” he said to himself; and the 
picture of a gentle woman helping less fortu- 
nate women took the place of some other 
pictures of her on which he had dwelt in 
irritation and disgust. 

When they stood before the house in 
Goodge Street he took her hand very kindly 
—T have helped you in spite of yourself 
to-night. Will you let me help you again if 
ever you should need help ?” 

She gazed at him in surprise, and answered 
perversely out ofsheer gladness of heart— 
“I hope I shall never be in a position to 
need your help.” 

He lifted his hat and went away without a 
word. Her fingers trembled as she turned 
the latch-key in the door, and the last lines 
of Lesagier’s verses flashed through her 
mind— 

‘* Your heart is locked to its king ; 


Oh Love, your fingers hold 
The golden key of the spring. 





THE BIBLE IN TERRA COTTA 


By THE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 


R. GEORGE TINWORTH, the 
artisan-sculptor, who translates 

Bible scenes into terra cotta with 

such guileless realism, has just 

given frsh proofs of his fertile genius and 
his abundant industry. An exhibition of 
his more recent works was lately held at 
Doulton’s spacious premises on the Albert 
Embankment, where, shielded and privileged, 
he freely follows the bent of his mind, and 


executes his ‘cunning casts in clay.” The 
latest specimens of his extraordinary faculty, 
chief among them being nine studies in the 
life of Moses and the Exodus, display his 
former inventive resourcefulness and quaint 
conceptions. They call attention once more 
to his interesting personality, and to the sin- 
gularly suggestive work he has done as a 
Bible interpreter. They make us feel anew 
that what Longfellow called Diirer we might 
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From a photograph by Bradshaw & Sons, 103 Newgat: Street, London, E.C. 


MR, GEORGE TINWORTH 


call Tinworth—“ the Evangelist of Art.” He 
is now over fifty years of age, and, although 
he has produced more panels than he can 
remember—some hundreds, large and small 
—his prolific mind so teems with ideas that 
he must live to a patriarchal age if he is to 
give form to them all, 

Being courteously admitted to his secluded 


skyward studio, where I had chatted with 
him on more than one occasion before, I 
asked if it was true that he never took a 
holiday, that Sir Henry Doulton could rarely 
induce him to take change and rest. He 
confessed that there was truth in the accusa- 
tion. ‘ Well, perhaps you are thankful that 
at any rate you cannot take your work home 
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with you at night?” He hesitates to assent. 
If he can’t take his panels with him, on the 
other hand he can’t restrain his mind through 
long night hours from thinking out the ideas 
and forms of his pieces. “People imagine 
it all comes easily, but it doesn’t ; it costs me 
much.” * Your work is sometimes compared 
to that of the sixteenth century artificers of 
Nuremberg. Have you paid a visit to Nurem- 
berg?” “No.” Mr. Doulton had taken him 
through France and Belgium, but he has 
travelled nowhere beyond. He would fain 
see Palestine. “ I should like well enough to 
see it; but———” he recalls the bad hour 
he had in crossing the Channel. “I have 
heard of the rough landing at Jaffa, and 
then there is that new railway up to Jerusalem 
that spoils the place.” 

He shows me pictures of Eastern life, and 
books of Eastern travel and custom, which 
assist him. But, indeed, he does not aim to 
reproduce the faces and dress of Orientals. 
His figures are usually those of Londoners, 
with only a light ¢oga thrown round them. 
Did I not see a sturdy English model half 
hid in a recess of the studio ? 

As at the moment of my call he was en- 
gaged upon a tall panel of the Crucifixion 
with devout women beneath—a commission 
for Shelton Parish Church—I asked whether 
he had any individual face in his mind as 
his type for Christ’s face. I understood him 
to say that hints were given to his thought 
by various faces, but when his own concep- 
tion took shape he bade all these “‘ Begone,” 
and saw none save One only. 

He next uncovered a panel of Noah’s Ark. 
On a previous occasion he had shown it to 
me in an abandoned initial stage. Since 
then he has been at work upon it again. 
Part of the Ark is seen in the background. 
I expressed some surprise at finding it set 
on high ground, thinking that a ship—or big 
barge as he conceives it to have been—ought 
to be near deep water. Butit is just a speci- 
men of his realising sense of actual conditions. 
Of course the barge does not need to stand 
near water; the Flood will rise to it and 
float it right enough! In front of the Ark 
stands Noah preaching to a gathering of rapt 
listeners. Lower on the slope are several 
groups, some gambling, others drinking, 
others cock-fighting ! 

“I think it would be a kind of Bank 
Holiday resort for the multitude. They 


would say, ‘ Let us go and see old Noah,’ 
and they would take their fun out of him.” 

Hence the presence of those groups so 
astonishingly modern and British. Yet com- 
bined with this quaint modernité, what be- 
lieving insight ! 

His latest work, in the series upon Moses 
and the Exodus, reveals the same _historic 
sense as multitudes have admired in earlier 
and well-known panels such as “The 
Release of Barabbas.” One of the most 
characteristic of the set is “‘ The Brickmaking 
in Egypt.” It is a busy scene beside the 
palms and reeds of the Nile. One of the 
Hebrew serf-race is “treading” the clay. 
Another beside him is chopping the straw 
small. Others are filling the mould, others 
“striking off” the bricks, others carrying the 
sun-dried bricks up a plank to a half-built 
wall. In the left centre is an Egyptian 
slave-master beating a prostrate Hebrew, 
whose heavy burden of bricks lies shattered 
on the ground. Farther to the left stand 
Moses and Aaron, who have come upon the 
scene to see how their brethren fare. How 
quaintly apposite are the texts he has 
scratched—one on the mould, 1 Cor. vii. 21, 
“‘ Art thou called being a bondservant ? care 
not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather.” 

Here the artist in clay is working in his 
own material. He tells me he had long 
wished to do this piece. ‘ You never saw 
that subject done before, I think.” He likes 
to do things that others have passed by, and 
“not just what Raphael and those fellows 
have done,” he adds, with a twinkle. 

As “ivid and touching is “The Jews 
leaving Egypt.” To the right Moses stands 
by a gateway, directing the Exodus, ushering 
out the promiscuous crowd of people and 
animals. In the dark background—for it is 
a night scene, with night-birds overhead—are 
dimly visible the royal palace and Pharaoh 
with outstretched hands gesticulating and 
bidding them haste away, “for we be all 
dead men.” In the centre of the moving 
procession, borne on a rude cart, is the coffin 
containing “ Joseph’s bones.” What touches 
of humanity are given in the details of the 
scene! ‘Two lovers are sadly parting, the 
Hebrew woman reluctantly tearing herself 
away from the Egyptian who holds her hands. 
An Egyptian woman is binding a necklace 
of jewellery upon a woman of the Hebrews. 
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In the centre are a laden father and mother 
bending over their young daughter and their 
little boy, who is intears. ‘‘ Lost and Found ” 
are the words scratched beneath: the child 
had been lost in the miscellaneous host, and 
has been found by his sister. Underneath 
the panel is the inscription “ Press Onwards.” 

“The Judgment of Solomon” is also one 
of his recent productions, and is reproduced 
here. It has the same structural setting as 
his remarkable “ Release of Barabbas.” To 
the left is the defeated mother with the dead 
baby hanging limp over her arm; in the 
centre stands Solomon, with recumbent 
dromedary in front; to the right the true 
mother comes forth, with her living child in 
her arms and radiance on her face. The 
eyes of all the bystanders are fixed on the 
two as they depart. 

Mr. Tinworth strikes you as homely, single- 
hearted, plain and direct of speech, endowed 
with a “ pawky ” humour that plays in glints 
about his eyes. There isa fine natural inde- 
pendence about this workman-artist. He is 
every whit his sturdy genial natural self, not 
less so in the presence of the Princess of 
Wales and Mr. Ruskin. And the man is 
reflected in his work. More than one adviser 
has urged him to cast his Biblical scenes in 
the conventional style of medizval art ; but 
in vain. He has a sturdy individuality, a 
fancy that is sometimes curiously antique, 
sometimes amusingly modern, but always 
fresh, original, and independént. He does 
not like commissions that define the compo- 
sition of his work. Each incident is true and 
actual to him; he looks through the record 
and sees it happening ; and when he has pro- 
jected it into plastic clay, you gaze and smile 
with surprise at its likeness to life. His 
panels are direct transcripts from reality. 

‘Mr. Ruskin visited you, Mr. Tinworth, 
What did he say of your method ?” 

‘He thought the attitude of the Twelve 
in my panel of ‘The Last Supper’ was too 
violent. They have leaped up from their 
couches, and stand bending towards Christ, 
questioning Him. But I said, ‘If you had 
been one of them and He had said that one 
of you was going to turn traitor, would not 
you have jumped up to ask Him if it could 
be you He meant?’ And he thought ‘that 
perhaps I was right after all.” 

As a Bible interpreter Mr. Tinworth is not 
less surprising than as an artist in terra cotta. 


What flashes of insight! What mastery of 
all the contents of the Bible! One may say 
that he ¢hinks in Bible phrase and speaks 
in clay. The courteous cicerones in the 
Doulton show-room merrily admit that his 
panels are so stocked from the byeways of 
the Bible as to sorely tax their Scriptural 
knowledge. I heard a whisper of one atten- 
dant who found it necessary to keep a Bag- 
sterclose athand. Even if a “ parson” were 
retained, they say, he would require to do 
more than merely pass a Bishop’s examina- 
tion. In his boyhood, reared by parents who 
belonged to the church of the Rev. G. Clayton 
—Browning’s church in Walworth—his mind 
was nurtured on the Bible and all secular 
reading was forbidden. If now, as he said to 
me, he “reads just anything,” his world of 
thought is still that which was peopled from 
the Bible in his youth. 

His interpreting insight is a perpetual sur- 
prise. In his tragic study of the “ Foot of 
the Cross” you observe a lighted lamp held 
over the soldiers who are casting the dice for 
the victim’s robe. A lamp at mid-day! It 
is his way of suggesting the pall of darkness 
that turned the noon into night. In a Zac- 
chaeus scene, Bartimaeus is visible in the back- 
ground making experiment of his recovered 
sight by trying to read a scroll. In “ Elijah 
fed by Ravens,” there is a small side panel 
in which the ravens are snatching their food 
from Ahab’s table! When Goliath’s head is 
shown lying on the ground, the appropriate 
shudder is suggested by the little boys who 
shrink back from the fearsome sight. Barab- 
bas is shown as one of the group who mock 
at Christ on the Cross. These are merely 
incidental to the main themes ; but they are 
significant of the sense of reality that vitalises 
all. 

This interpreter’s life-touches sometimes 
thrill with their pathos, sometimes tickle with 
their humorous fancifulness. Often a surprise 
of new meaning starts out of the mere text or 
remark scratched on the margin. In “The 
Jews leaving Egypt,” already described, you 
find in the left corner two dumb dogs sitting 
sombre and silent, and underneath a reference 
to Exod. xi. 7, which runs, “ Against any of 
the children of Israel shall not a dog move 
his tongue.” In another of the same series, 
where Miriam and her maidens are clashing 
their cymbals and singing their ode of triumph, 
one of the maidens is on her knees, her head 
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(From the original Terra Cotta by George 71: 


bent and her hands 
clasped, and under- 
neath her is written, 
“PIOv.. xv: 57.” 
What a touch of 
pity in this scene 
of victorious de- 
light! “Rejoice not 
when thine enemy 
falleth.” 

In the twenty- 
four panels of the 
life of Joseph, one 
shows “Joseph leav- 
ing his Father’s 
House,” the tent, 
the mother seated, 
a little boy (Ben- 
jamin, no doubt) 
standing bv, the 
father helping 
Joseph to put on 
his coat, and on the 
side are these 
words: “I will lead 
them the path that 
they have not 
known.” Under 
“Joseph in the 
Pit” is written ‘ Be- 
fore honour is hu- 
mility.” “ Joseph 
making himself 
known to his Breth- 
ren” is a pathetic 
scene, the brothers 
distraught and 
Joseph tenderly 
affectionate. On 
the side pillar what 
aflash of suggestion 
flung forward in the 
words: “Will the 
Great Joseph show 
mercy like this at 
the Judgment?” It 
recalls the earlier 
panel in which the 
aged Jacob at last 
meets and clasps 
his long-lost son, 
the words beneath 
being, “At even- 
ing time it shall be 
light.” 








This interpreting, 
sympathetic insight 
appears touchingly 
in his “Sons of 
Cydippe,” almost 
the only subject 
taken from classic 
mythology, sug- 
gested by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse’s poem. 
It is in low-relief, 
artistically finished. 
There have been no 
oxento draw Cydippe 
to Juno’s_ temple, 
and her sons have 
yoked themselves 
and drawn her 
speedily. Proud of 
their filial affection, 
she prays the god- 
dess to reward them 
with the best gift 
possible to mortal 
man. The answer 
has come. There 
they are before the 
altar steps, stiff and 
still in death—death 
being the best gift 
of the goddess. 
Thinking of this 
misdirected devo- 
tion, the artist has 
scratched ‘Acts xvii. 
30.” How revealing 
the apt words: “The 
times of this ignor- 
ance God _ winked 
at,” &c. In iis 
famous panel of 
“The Prodigal Son” 
he has written over 
the tender father, 
Matt. xx. 15: “Is 
it not lawful for me 
to do what I will 
with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil be- 
cause I am good?” 
Under “Peter’s 
Denial” appear 
“ Where is boasting 
then ?” and “ Peter 
ought to keep fowls 
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after this.” In his 
“Times of Solo- Th 
mon,” “a time to beg 
weep ” is Peter’s re- (E 

pentance ; ‘‘a time 
to laugh” is Sarah of 
nursing Isaac; “a lin 
time to dance” is 1m 
Miriam at the Red WE 
Sea; “a time to em- att 
brace” isthe Shunam- ing 
ite embracing her eT 
son; “a time to re- wo 
frain from embrac- wh 
ing” is Joseph and set 
Potiphar’s wife; “a fou 
time to cast away” qui 
= is Judas casting down foc 
© the blood-money; “a — 
‘.  timeto keep silence” shi 
Sis Miriam watching ms 

S Moses; ‘a time to 
= speak” is Esther be- Pu 
= fore Ahasuerus. the 
x This homely realist Hi 
2 isa poet and idealist, ha 
= too. Here is * Christ pli 

= Blessing the Child- 
& ren,” and the ap- Te 
S _ posite reference, Can- cle 
® ticles vi. 2, reveals ob 
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The same ideal power appears in the series 
beginning with “The Power of Temptation” 
(Eden). 

I remarked upon the curious phenomenon 
of one brought up on such strictly Puritan 
lines finding his life’s work in “ making 
images.” His father, the Walworth wheel- 
wright, had come down sharp upon his boyish 
attempts to carve stamps and figures, brand- 
ing them “graven images.” The artist’s 
reply was drawn again from the Biblical 
world. “ About that, I always think of 
what God told Moses to do. He bade him 
set carved images of the cherubim at the 
four corners of the Ark.” I recalled the 
quaint remark which he had scratched at the 
foot of his panel of Aaron’s Golden Calf: 
«‘ May God preserve England from the wor- 
ship of images is the prayer of the image- 
maker!” 

In spite of his “ images,” his art is wholly 
Puritan. His panels adorn York Minster, 
the Guards’ Chapel, and Anglican churches 
High and Low of all degrees. But in none 
has he surrendered the sturdy Puritan sim- 
plicity which is native to his mind. 

The recent death of a great dignitary 
recalls a story which I have told before. A 
clergyman was on a visit to his studio, and 
observed a pulpit in terra-cottaand Doulton- 
ware—now in Washington—adorned with 
panels of Scriptural subjects. On the pulpit 
door the sculptor had put a bird’s nest, to 





_ say, “ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the 


air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.” Tinworth slyly 
explained to the cleric, “ That, you know, is 
for the bishops and canons to see, when 
they go into the pulpit dressed in their fine 
robes.” Ten years or more afterwards, the 
same clergyman turned up at the studio, 
and good-humouredly reminded him of the 
incident and the good advice. Tinworth 
was taken aback. ‘The clergyman was Dr. 
Benson, who had now become Archbishop 
of Canterbury ! 

Mr. Tinworth told me that he intends to 
execute a number of panels illustrative of his 
early life. He led me across his studio to 
two small rudimentary sketches. The first 
exhibits a companion of his youth holding 
him up on his shoulder to peer into a window. 
It recalls the well-known incident how, when 
released from mending wheels, he used to go 


of an evening to a Lambeth Art School, and 
enviously peep into the well-lit class-room ; 
how his companion at last mischievously 
pushed him into the half-open door and into 
the arms of Mr. Sparkes, the art instructor, 
who found in the trembling lad’s grasp a 
head of Handel rudely cut in sandstone ; 
and how the master drew him in and gave 
him the chance and opening he desired. 
The other gives a sketch of his early studies 
in the antique at the Royal Academy Schools. 
These autobiographical panels when com- 
pleted will tell the story of some strange ex- 
experiences in his rise from the wheelwright’s 
shop to world-wide fame. 

The Puritan, so sincere in his faith and in 
his art, is also the humourist. I was shown 
one of his freaks, in which he makes a half- 
humorous retort upon those who said he 
failed sometimes to isolate his central figures. 
He takes the seven sons of Sceva the exor- 
cist (Acts xix.), and represents the demoniac 
absurdly isolated in mid-air in the act of 
dancing on his victims! How comical, too, 
are the light fancies in which he has some- 
times taken relaxation! Mice were for long 
favoured frequenters of his studio — until 
they made mincemeat of his clothes and had 
to be trapped—and in the shape of mice and 
frogs he has given some of his humours 
of human life; a frog on a bicycle, frogs 
playing cricket ; mice as negro-minstrels, as 
“ Cockneys at Brighton,” and as chessmen. 
Henry VIII. is cast in miniature as the man 
who found “Marriage a Failure.” ‘Two 
little Cupids he shows “ sharpening up their 
arrows for somebody” on a_ grindstone. 
These are the sportive fancies of a man 
whose spirit is profoundly sincere and de- 
vout. One thing he does as few others 
have done—expresses the reality and truth 
of Scripture story. Longfellow’s lines, about 
Nuremberg— 


‘Here when Art was still religion, with a simple, re- 
verent heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist 
of art "— 


come to one’s memory again as true of Tin- 
worth. To his reverent heart his Art is reli- 
gion. His panels are evangelists. He is 
fast forming a pretty complete companion to 
the Bible. A course of Tinworth is a liberal 
education in Christian truth. 
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A CHAT WITH MR. ALDERMAN EVAN SPICER, J.P., L.C.C., ABOUT SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


SPEAKER at a discussion upon 
Sunday School reform, told a 
pretty little story of a humble 
Glasgow boy who attended Dr. 

Norman Macleod’s school. The little laddie 
was very ill, and sent a message to his 
teacher saying that he would like to see him, 
but unfortunately the Doctor was ill also, 
and being greatly grieved that he could not 
go immediately, asked his brother to drop in 
and see how the boy was. He found him 
in a bad state, and asking for his teacher. 
When Norman managed to get to the bedside 
the little fellow was dying. 

“You are very weak,” said the famous 
divine, with a sad, sympathetic look at the 
wasted form. ‘Ay, Doctor,” replied the 
boy lifting up his hands, “ but I am strong 
in Him.” 

To a very large degree the responsibility 
of making the children of the humbler classes 
reliant upon Jesus rests with our Sunday 
Schools. Upon the way in which they 
succeed in implanting the image of Christ 
with all its pure ideals and attractive beauty 
in the rapidly forming and receptive mind of 
the children, many a life story depends. It 
is impossible to say where the influence of 
the Sunday afternoon lessons begins and 
ends. It may bear fruit at once, as in the 
case of the little Scottish lad, or it may be 
that years pass before a feeling of thankful- 
ness is awakened in a man’s heart for the 
pleasant half-hours spent with his Sunday 
School teacher. Mr. Alderman Evan Spicer, 
who has been good enough to give me the 
benefit of his experiences in the Sunday 
School, tells me that many a released criminal, 
whose moral nature has been entirely blunted, 
and whose heart and conscience are alike 
adamant, has declared that the loneliness 
and despair of his solitary confinement was 
lightened by recalling the afternoon lessons 
learnt in the Sunday School, and picturing 
these long past scenes of his innocent 
youth. 

Mr. Spicer can look back over more than 
a quarter of a century spent in the service 


of Sunday Schools. His early years were 
passed in a country district, whilst later, the 
suburbs of London have been his sphere of 
work. His activity in good works has by no 
means been confined to Sunday Schools, 
however. All those who value the usefulness 
of Polytechnic Institutes will remember that 
owing to his exertions £150,000 were col- 
lected with which to build the noble 
buildings familiar to dwellers in South 
London. Mr. Spicer is also one of the 
laymen who have filled the office of 
Chairman of the Surrey Congregational 
Union, and in giving me his views he, of 
course, speaks from the standpoint of a Non- 
conformist. Our short chat divided itself into 
three heads. 
I. The Superintendent. 
II. The Teachers. 
III. The Children. 

No matter what the undertaking may be, 
its success depends almost entirely upon its 
having an efficient head. A_ thoroughly 
competent chief is pretty certain to find able 
officers, and good officers in their turn make 
a thoroughly efficient rank and file. So it 
is with our Sunday Schools. Providing the 
superintendent is the right man in the right 
place, you are almost certain to find a 
flourishing school. Remembering this, we 
began our talk by discussing that office. 

‘IT suppose, Mr. Spicer, that a good 
school only exists where there is a good man 
at the head ?” 

“On that point, I should like to say,” 
replied Mr. Spicer, “that I think the office 
of superintendent requires radical alteration. 
Undoubtedly you need a good man, but you 
need something more than that. At the 
present moment I think most of the men 
we have are thoroughly good, conscientious 
men, but, to a large extent, the schools 
suffer through the lack of time which the 
superintendents can give. In most instances 
two or three hours on Sunday, and possibly 
two or three hours during the week, is the 
utmost time they can spare. We have heard 


a great deal lately about reform in Sunday 
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Schools. Many ministers have spoken and 
written about it, but before we shall get the 
success we expect and ought to have we 
must put men at the helm who can devote 
the whole of their time to the work.” 

“ That practically necessitates the creation 
of a new office, then ?” 

“Yes, it does; and if I am asked who 
are the most suitable men for such a post, 
I have no hesitation in pointing to the 
teachers in our Board schools. They have 
had a college training, have been taught by 
a master of method, and had to teach under 
the eye of a good inspector ; they understand 
order, set a right value on patience, have 
drunk in the spirit of a child, and rule 
by firmness and kindness. ‘The manner in 
which a man’ who teaches children all the 
week can gain their attention in the Sunday 
School, although a total stranger to them, is 
wonderful. Of course, the first qualification 
of such a man is, that he be filled with the 
spirit of Christ and zealous in his work; 
this, joined to the qualities already mentioned, 
go to make what I consider an ideal superin- 
tendent.” 

« And supposing it is impossible to obtain 
the services of such a man as you suggest, 
what then?” 

“In that case it would, I think, benefit 
our churches spiritually and financially, espe- 
cially our large churches, if they could 
obtain the assistance of a layman, or a young 
man who has left college, to act as their 
Sunday School minister. Of course, we all 
look to the question of conversion amongst 
the children. A teacher should naturally be 
anxious that all members of his class should 
decide for Christ. A superintendent should 
be very much in the same position as a 
minister who can come in just at the 
opportune moment to give a_ helping 
hand.” 

“ Are the schools well organised ?” 

“J think on the whole they are, but in 
the church the minister is generally well 
acquainted with the adults, and has a pretty 
good knowledge of the children who attend 
his church, whilst the present Sunday School 
superintendent may know fairly well the 
children, but nothing of the parents; and 
very little is being done for the large 
majority of the mothers and fathers of the 
children who attend our schools. I believe 
it is a fact that not a third of them go to 


church. They may possibly be visited a 
little by the female teachers, but nothing is 
done in a systematic way. I would make it 
the duty of a Sunday School minister to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
parents as well as with the children. He 
ought to be in full sympathy with them, and 
exert a good influence over them. Whena 
lad leaves school, which he invariably does 
when he is fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
or even earlier, unless he is already con- 
verted he falls into the ways of his parents ; 
and although what he has learnt can never 
entirely be lost, yet he probably begins to go 
backward. Therefore, the Sunday School 
superintendent should look after the parents, 
and try to convert them.” 

“Can nothing be done to keep the 
children in view after they leave school ? ” 

“There is the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
Society. Much good may be exercised by that 
body if the afternoons continue to be con- 
ducted on good lines. The school should, 
of course, be a nursery for its church, but 
the church minister, as a rule, cannot be 
expected to know much of the Sunday 
School. His hands are full already.” 

“What about the teachers under the 
superintendent, Mr. Spicer ? ” 

“Again I would point to the Board 
schools as the best medium, but by no 
means the only one. I would prefer to see 
a downright earnest winning man or woman 
as a teacher than one who has been trained, 
but is naturally of a cold and unresponsive 
disposition. I knew of a woman of very little 
education, who had to make a living for 
herself and an invalid father by letting two 
or three suites of apartments at the seaside. 
She somehow found time to work in the 
church and in the Sunday School, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that her influ- 
ence in either sphere was invaluable. Some 
people have the gift of gaining the affection 
of the children. I know of one little fellow 
who looked forward to his Sunday School all 
the week. On one occasion his teacher was 
absent, and when he found he was replaced 
by a stranger, the lad made straight for the 
door and went out. When he got home his 
mother inquired what was the matter. 

“«« My teacher not there—strange lady in 
his place—me not go,’ he explained. That 
is the right sort of friendship we want to 
exist between teacher and scholar.” 
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‘«‘ And do not the children exert an influ- 
ence over their teachers ? ” 

“A deeper baptism must result to any 
Christian, and I am sure that should any 
teacher not be as strongly on the side of 
Christ as he might be, his Sunday School 
work must strengthen him. I remember 
nothing has ever touched me more than 
hearing of a little boy in my class. He lay 
dying—calmly and happily passing from this 
world—and with his remaining strength sang 
the hymns I had first taught him. I felt then 
that any one going through my experience 
could never forget it as long as he lived.” 

The question of using the International 
Lessons cropped up at this point, and it may 
be as well to explain that these lessons are 
arranged by the Lesson Committee of the 
Sunday School Convention. The Conven- 
tion itself is held every seventh year in 
America. All the States are represented, 
and delegates are invited from our own 
Churches. The full Convention appoints the 
Lesson Committee, which meets annually, 
and maps out the lessons for the forth- 
coming year. In the course of the seven 
years an endeavour is made to go over the 
whole Bible. Many teachers find the help 
they get from this system is considerable ; 
on the other hand there are others who do 
not find it beneficial at all. 

“What is your view about using these 
lessons ?” I asked. 

“Useful, no doubt, in a way, especially 
where the children are going in for the exa- 
minations set by the Sunday School Union. 
The teachers are coached up in their subjects, 
their illustrations are all found for them, but 
everything is done by rota. What I feel is, 
that a lesson given in this way lacks spon- 
taneity. You must suit your teaching to 
your own class. Give them incidents with 
plenty of action, let the illustrations consist 
of suitable anecdotes. Such stories as Joseph’s 
coat, Daniel in the lions’ den, St. Paul’s 
shipwreck, any stirring incident, appeals to 
the little ones.” 

“For how long can you hold a child’s 
attention ?” 

“An hour should be the extreme time 
between opening and closing. There is, of 
course, the opening hymn and prayer, and 
perhaps some notices ; the class lesson should 
not last more than thirty minutes in any 
case. And I believe in closing the school 


quickly when that is finished. Some super- 
intendents give out long notices, &c. It isa 
mistake; the children are tired, and want to 
go away.” 

**T suppose some hymns and tunes are 
much more popular with the children than 
others ?” 

“ Decidedly. Nothing comes up to Moody 
and Sankey’s. The words are simple and 
appeal more quickly than any others, and 
the tunes are catchy, show more nerve and 
vigour in them. While I am speaking of 
music, I should like to say that a great 
opportunity is missed in that direction. In 
some schools there are between 700 and 800 
children, and amongst them must be many 
beautiful voices. At the present moment 
little is done to interest them in good 
music, and I think the time has come to 
institute a proper musical society in connec- 
tion with Sunday Schools. Every year, owing 
to the Board schools, we find our scholars 
are much better educated. They are now in 
a position to appreciate the best of music. I 
should like to see them learning anthems and 
assisting in oratorios. There is no reason 
why it should not be so. An interest in 
music is also likely to bring them to church 
after they leave school.” 

There is of course a social side to our 
Sunday Schools, in the shape of tea meet- 
ings, treats, and kindred functions. The 
annual excursion to the seaside looms large 
in the eyes of the children, and new comers 
arrive just in time to make the necessary 
number of attendances which permit them 
to share in the day’s outing. Then there is 
the library which certain homes appreciate, 
though of recent years it is less necessary 
than it used to be, owing to the rapid 
growth of the free libraries. It is still, how- 
ever, a very useful help to some schools. 
The tea meetings, where the mothers are to 
be found, also have their attraction ; indeed 
Mr. Spicer found that one enterprising lady 
had sent each of her children to a different 
school, so as to get all the benefit she could 
for herself from each quarter! 

In different districts the characters of the 
schools vary a great deal. Some are at- 
tended by the very poor, some by the fairly- 
well-to-do, and some are very mixed. I 
gathered from Mr. Spicer that the treat was 
all very well as far as it went, but that he 
would like to see every Sunday School send 
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those children who need it into the country 
for ten days or a fortnight. And as we dis- 
cussed this point one could not help re- 
calling one of Punch’s most successful 
pictures of recent years which makes one 
laugh first and cry next. Two poor little 
children, bearing unmistakable traces of 
town slums, have been brought into the 
country by one of our useful fresh air 
societies, and as they stand beneath a fine 
tree in the midst of a field the little girl 
says to the little boy: “I say, Bill, shall 
we go a-gatherin’? mushrooms?” and he 
innocently replies, as he looks up: “ Yus, 
I’m good at climbing!” 

Well, it is just of such little children, who 
have never had an opportunity of finding out 
where mushrooms grow, that Mr. Spicer spoke. 
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“TI see no reason why every church 
should not send many of its poorer 
scholars away for a fortnight in the sum- 
mer. It has been done this year (1896) 
by some churches. I think the cost for 
each child amounted to tos.,a mere trifle 
of about 2}d. a week from summer to 
summer, which any member of our congre- 
gation could spare. This would make our 
schools increasingly useful, and put a little 
healthy colour into some of the faces of the 
children.” 

As a result of this talk, I was glad to be 
assured by Mr. Spicer that the schools are 
doing much excellent work. To sum up in 
his own words, “ They are going along on 
certain good lines, but the good lines want 
to grow.” 





THE RED INDIANS: PAGAN 


AND CHRISTIAN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


F all the pagan races whose record 

history has preserved, the Red 

Indians of North America seem 

to have been the most religious 

and the most moral. When freed from the 
contagion of the white man’s vices, they 
have displayed a large stock of natural 
virtues. Pére le Jeune, the famous Jesuit 
missionary, places them, in respect of morals, 
above the French peasants; while others 
have declared that they are not inferior to 
any of the nations of Europe. An eminent 
Canadian judge told me that to-day there is 
a smaller proportion of crimes among the 
Indians than among the whites, and that 
they are easily managed when not provoked. 
I heard an Indian trader say that all who 
have traded with them have a high apprecia- 
tion of their many excellent qualities. Many 
of the missionaries now labouring among 
them have stated that they never locked a 
door or chest, nor had an article stolen, till 
the white men came among them. The 
Indians have no prisons or locks; happy 
people! Bishop Whipple writes, “ In thirty- 
six years’ experience with the Indians, I never 
knew one to tell me a lie, and I never had a 
thing stolen by one. I asked an Indian 


once if it was safe to leave my property in 
my wigwam while I made a distant journey. 
He laughed and said, ‘Quite safe, there 
isn’t a white man within a hundred miles of 
you.’ ”? 

In his “ Wigwam and Warpath,” the Hon. 
A. B. Meacham, Ex-Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, says, “Of all the nations of the 
earth the Indian is the most faithful to his 
compact.” 

The artist Catlin, who spent eight years 
as the guest of many of the tribes, and John 
Hunter who was bred among them, bear 
strong testimony to the many virtues of the 
Indians. They excelled, they tell us, in 
bravery, generosity, honour, unselfishness, 
and a splendid hospitality. The children 
and squaws were treated kindly, and husband 
and wife never quarrelled exeept when drunk. 
They have never, however, manufactured 
strong drink. Their chiefs in recent times 
have pleaded earnestly that the fire water 
should be excluded from their territories as 
long as the sun goes round and the water flows. 
They were remarkably free, as Catlin and 
Hunter assure us, from avarice, ambition, and 
care. They counted backbiting and ingrati- 
tude the basest of crimes. Love of country 











A BLACKFOOT BRAVE 


was very strong among them. ‘They have 
lhearts of human mould, Catlin says, and are 
‘susceptible of all noble feelings. They were 
the bravest of men, and they sometimes 
punished cowardice by death. Apparently 
the most of them did not know what fear 
was. Even in recent times they have given 
striking proofs of their perfect bravery. 

In 1872, Sitting Bull, the chief of the Sioux, 
.annihilated a company of seven hundred and 
nine fully-armed American cavalry, led by 
General Custer. Not one American soldier 
lived to tell the tale. Sitting Bull, like Cesar, 
was both the general and the historian of the 
battle. He protests that he was compelled 
to fight against his will. He began the battle 


by committing himself and his tribe to the 
Great Spirit. “The Great Spirit,” he said, 
“ will look on, and the side that is in the 
wrong will be defeated.” Strangely enough, 
two or three soldiers were then unhorsed by 
lightning. “ The Great Spirit,” he exclaimed, 
‘is on our side; look how he is striking the 
soldiers down.” Only twenty-six Indians lost 
their lives in this encounter. 

Lord Lorne says that the Indians used 
the heliograph and signalling by flashes, be- 
fore these methods were used by our army ; 
and that the movements of the mounted police 
were signalled by the Indians in this way. 
Mr. Meacham says that the victories of the 
Modocs over the United States soldiers in 
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1873, were unparalleled in history ; and that 
it cost £50,000 to kill a Modoc. 

But the unevangelised Indians of to-day 
are weak as children, and cannot stand before 
the temptations of the white man. They are 
idle, and have no idea of providing for the 
morrow. They are passionately fond of 
whisky, horse-racing, and gambling. In these 
accomplishments they are not one whit 
behind tens of ‘thousands of our better-off 
classes. The Indians understand all the 
shrewd tricks of the turf, with one exception : 
they have not discovered the trick of sacri- 
ficing their honour. In gambling they will 
stake their living wives and daughters, as the 
ancient Egyptian gamblers used to stake 
their ancestral mummies. The Indian woman 
is bought and sold, and is used as a drudge. 
The worst charges brought against the Indian 
are his cruelty and treachery in war. But 
the instinct of revenge is 
the only shield against 
wrong in such a society ; 
and often it is the only 
way in which justice can 
assert itself. 

In the early wars, the 
French and English em- 
ployed the Indians, and 
gave them a premium for 
every scalp of the enemy 
they could produce. In 
recent wars the Indians 
have usually had justice 
on their side. Mr. 
Meacham, who was nearly 
killed by the Indians in 
revenge, makes an awful 
indictment against his 
Government. They have 
never, he says, treated the 
Indian as a man. Not 
more than one dollar in 
ten that were promised, 
reached the Indians. They 
were treacherous in the 
Modoc war of 1873; but 
it was on the very spot 
where a United States 
general had killed some 
of their tribe while under 
a flag of truce. Josh 
Billings says that “the 
best way to civilise an 
‘Injun’ is with a rifle at 
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three hundred yards.” His countrymen have 
largely adopted that policy, and also the pro- 
verb that “a good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

It is admitted by all that the Canadian 
Government has been strictly faithful to its 
compacts with the Indians; and they have 
had their reward. 

The Red Man is melting away, like snow 
before the sun. The chief reason is—if the 
truth must be told—that they are dying of 
diseases that afflict only evil livers, and which 
have been given them by white men. No 
darker page than this can be found in the 
history of our race. 

I have heard a friend describe as an eye- 
witness the conference in 1881 between Sir 
John MacDonald, the then Premier of 
Canada, and Crowfoot, the chief of the 
Blackfeet Indians, the last of the great Indian 
chiefs. He was one of the handsomest of 
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men, and bore a striking resemblance to 
Napoleon the Great. He was not less digni- 
fied, or courteous, or able, or eloquent than 
the Premier. The burden of the Red chief’s 
appeal was that the Premier would shield the 
women and children of the Blackfeet from 
the evil influence of the white man, which 
threatened the extermination of the Indian 
race. 

The history of missions among the Red 
Indians begins with the occupation of Canada 
by the French nearly three hundred years ago. 
The French claimed the country for France 
and the Virgin. Their avowed aim, as of the 
Spaniards in Mexico, was to convert the 
natives. Trade and Christianisation were 
also the professed aims of the Hudson Bay 
Company. In “The Jesuits in North 
America,” Parkman admirably tells the story 
of the first French missionaries. ‘The world 
has probably never seen more heroic and 
self-sacrificing men than Le Jeune, Brébeuf, 
Jacques, and their comrades. ‘Their mission 
kindled a wonderful enthusiasm in France. 
Ladies of wealth and high birth sailed to 
Canada, and devoted themselves to the high 
aim of winning another continent for the 
Church. Poor men also offered themselves 
as unsalaried servants of the mission. They 
were called données, to distinguish them from 
the engagés, the salaried servants. The 
reports of the missionaries became famous 
under the title of “‘ The Relations.” The 
most of the cities in Eastern Canada grew 
out of these mission stations. The Jesuit 
pioneers, however, were almost as super- 
stitious as the Red Indians. They burned 
with the desire to baptize, and thus, as they 
believed, to rescue the Indians from the 
pains of hell. But the Indians were afraid 
of the white man’s medicine, as they believed 
that it would bring the smallpox and scare 
away the buffaloes. The Jesuit, however, 
was too wily for the Indian. The priest 
would gather the perspiration from his brow, 
and, when its mother was not watching, he 
would make the sign of the cross over the 
little pappoose. He happily noticed that 
the little Indians relished sugared water, and 
while they were sipping the beverage, he 
would baptize them by subtility. Such 
baptism was held to be valid according to 
the Jesuit doctrine of intentions. The 
Jesuits sent home minute accounts of these 
feats, and the whole Church of Rome re- 
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joiced in the splendid combination of zeal 
and guile in their missionaries. Roman 
Catholic missions to the Red Men are con- 
fessedly a failure. The most discouraging 
account I got of these missions was from a 
French Jesuit who is a worthy successor of 
the early Jesuit heroes. He admitted that 
during three centuries of enormous effort 
they had not had a single native Indian 
priest. Among the Protestants there have 
been, and are, many very eloquent Indian 
preachers. 

In the early days the French took sides 
in the wars between the Indian tribes, and 
employed the converts as spies and allies. 
This policy wrought untold disasters. 

It is supremely affecting to read how 
heartily the Indians at first welcomed the 
French. They flocked around them, danced 
with delight, and loaded them with gifts. 
Ere long they regarded their guests as incar- 
nate fiends, whom it was their first duty to 
exterminate. ‘They likened them to serpents, 
harmless when chilled, but stinging when 
warmed to life. 

Several Protestant missions to the Red 
Men have added a new chapter to the Acts 
of the Apostles. The Indians were the first 
heathen tribe who became subjects of Great 
Britain, and the first Protestant missionary 
society was for them. A _ collection was 
made for it by order of Cromwell’s Govern- 
ment. Its first agent was John Elliot, “ the 
Apostle of the Indians.” Richard Baxter 
warmly espoused the mission, and corre- 
sponded with Elliot. Elliot translated the 
Bible into one of the Indian tongues. It 
was the first Bible printed in America, A 
copy of it may be seen in the library at 
Andover ; but it is now a sealed book which 
no living man can read. John Elliot was 
the great hero of Dr. Chalmers, and he very 
often quoted his words on the completion of 
his Indian grammar. “ Prayer and pains, 
with faith in Christ Jesus, will do anything.” 
David Brainerd is another of the great mis- 
sionary saints. He was a missionary to the 
Indians in New York State about 1720, and 
was supported by Scotland. He witnessed an 
apostolical revival among them, an account 
of which is given in his “ Mirabilia Dei inter 
Indicos.” His journal profoundly influenced 
John Wesley, and made Carey a missionary, 
and also Henry Martyn. In the beginning 


of our century the Moravian Zeisberger 
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wrought a complete revolution among several 
Indian tribes. He founded thirteen Chris- 
tian towns among them. They made him 
their chief, and were guided by his advice. 
The six nations adopted him as their Sachem, 
and he swayed their councils. The experi- 
ence of Zeisberger, as of William Penn, 
demonstrates the profound docility of the 
Indian when he has leaders whom he can 
completely trust. It seems that no other 
race has possessed a larger stock of veracity, 
loyalty, and devotion. But 
insult and wrong breed in 
him disorganising sensa- 
tions, and turn him into 
an unmanageable fiend. 
Of the many successful 
Protestant missions among 
the Indians, I shall notice 
only one. About 
forty years ago, 
Mr. William Dun- 
can, a trader, re- 
solved to devote 
himself to the 
work of Christ 
among the In- 
dians at Metla- oe 
kahtla on the 
Pacific, in British 
Columbia. They 
were then fiend- 
ish cannibals, 
who sold their 
own daughters. 
Mr. Duncan 
founded among them a Christian com- 
munity, and with wonderful success taught 
them the arts of civilised life. Lord 
Dufferin visited them, and declared that ‘“ he 
<ould find no words to express his astonish- 
ment.” Charles Hallock said, ‘“ Metlakahtla 
is truly the full realisation of the missionary’s 
dream of aboriginal restoration.” Mr. Daw- 
son, Commissioner of Education, says, 
“The story is one of the wonders of the 
age, and teems with incidents of surprise 
and gratification.” Sheldon Jackson says, 
“There are few chapters of missionary 
history more full of romance or more won- 
‘derful.” Christian missions among the Red 
Men thus supply not a few inspiring proofs 
‘that the religion of Christ is for all men, and 
that it can yet lift the outcast from the dunghill, 
and set him among the princes of the people. 


















AN INDIAN FAMILY OF TO-DAY 


All the missionaries agree that the one 
condition of success is to get the Indians 
beyond the influence of the average lawless 
white man. Little good can be done on 
“the blasting frontier.” The Indians are 
quick witted and excellent reasoners. . In 
the old days, they used to point “ the black- 
robes,” and ‘the spirit-men,” as they called 
the missionaries, to the “ poor negro slaves.” 
They were very proud of the fact that the 
whites who had lived among them almost 
always refused to go back to civilisation, 
while the Red Men who had been with the 
whites always returned to their tribe. Ben- 
jamin Franklin describes the feelings of the 
Indians in a disquieting way. An Indian 
missionary lost his path in a forest, and 
asked shelter at an Indian wigwam. The 
Indian saw that his guest was uneasy. He 
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drew himself up at full length and said, with 
great dignity and eloquence, “ Do you think 
that I am a Christian? The Christians 
drink, and steal, and lie, and murder the 
Red Man. Be not afraid, stranger ; you are 
safe, for I am not a Christian ; I am a wor- 
shipper ot the Great Spirit.” 

A chief, after he had heard a sermon for 
the first time, asked Catlin, “ Do your black- 
robes teach that your Great Spirit came to 
earth as the son of a white woman ; that he 
lived among the white men, and was very kind 
to them; and that the white men murdered 
him ?” Catlin assented. The chief replied 
with emphasis, “Our Great Spirit has no 
mother, and he never can die; but were he 
to come to us, every Indian would wel- 
come him to his tent with joy, and give him 
all he has. The white men must be far 
more wicked than the Red Men.” Catlin 
knew that the chiefs statements were 
correct. He felt very uncomfortable, and 
at once insinuated another theme for con- 
versation. 

A pastor I know was one day, along with 





a missionary to the Indians, paddling up the 
Nepigon river near Lake Superior. A com- 
pany of Indians from the far north, rowing 
down the river, asked them where they could 
find the missionary. ‘The missionary intro- 
duced himself to them. The Indians told 
him that their own religion was now useless, 
and that they had resolved to give it up and 
get a new one. They had watched his con- 
verts, they said, they saw that their religion 
was good, and they wished him to come 
and teach them the same religion. He has 
done so, and good fruit is appearing. 

At an evangelistic meeting in Calgary, 
I saw, through the half-opened door, a young 
Blackfoot sitting on the doorstep. His head 
was feather-crowned ; his face was smeared 
with red paint ; his coal-black locks, long as a 
woman’s, covered his shoulders ; and he wore 
a gay striped blanket. He was holding his 
prairie pony, and he was looking sadly and 
wistfully towards the platform. He seemed 
to be wondering whether the Great Spirit 
had any message for him, and whether the 
white man was to be the messenger. 


** Seemed to be wondering whether the Great Spirit had 
any message for him” 
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A SUNDAY AT 


By ARTHUR 


UNDAY is a day ot complete rest and 
quietness at the Prince of Wales’ 
Norfolk home, and this applies to 
every human being, and every beast 

of burden on the estate. Save in an 
emergency, no carriage is ever used, except 
by the Princess, who is always driven to and 
from the church. 

There is a choice of three places of 
worship—St. Nicholas, Dersingham; St. 
Peter’s, West Newton; and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, just outside the park of Sandringham 
Hall. 

St. Nicholas, Dersingham, is quite a large 
structure, surprisingly so for the scanty popu- 
lation of the parish, which hardly exceeds 
1300. Its spacious chancel is separated 
from the nave by a handsome oak screen of 
fifteenth century work. It possesses an 
ambry, piscina, lepers’ window, and a curious 
lepers’ “squint,” while in the massive 
tower are some ancient muniment chests 
so beautifully carved and so quaint as 
to almost justify an enthusiastic antiquary 
in breaking the last of the ten command- 
ments conspicuously painted on the chancel 
wall. 

The Vicar, the Rev. E. W. Penny, has 
been in charge since the year 1875, and is 
the most retiring, yet the most genial of 
men. Not far from the church is the com- 
fortable vicarage, where he is in the habit 
of hospitably entertaining his many friends, 
and relating to them “ over the wine and 
walnuts ” his recollections, personal and 
from hearsay, of the Church of England in 
that part of Norfolk. 

Truly the condition of sacred buildings in 
times gone by must have been lamentable. 
Uncared for and left to decay externally, 
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within they were unswept, dirty, and dilapi- 
dated, the floor often littered throughout the 
week with the prayer-books and hymn-books 
“ chucked ” down by the lawless congregation 
at the close of the Sunday evening service. 
The general absence of reverence was 
astounding, and even Canon Kingsley’s 
experience at Eversley, where “a cracked 
kitchen-basin inside the font held the water 
for Holy Baptism,” was nothing compared 
with the state of things existing in north-east 
Norfolk sixty or seventy years ago. 

One of Mr. Penny’s fellow-parsons told 
him that when he was first inducted to a 
living in this part of England, it was the 
custom to give the old-fashioned harvest 
supper in a large tent pitched in a field 
adjoining the church. While the prepara- 
tions for this annual saturnalia were pro- 
ceeding, he strolled upon the scene of 
action. As he approached, he saw two 
stalwart farmers, whom he recognised as the 
churchwardens, struggling along the pathway 
with something evidently heavy and of 
peculiar shape. To his horror and dismay, 
he discovered that they were carrying the 
communion-table and, when  expostulated 
with, seemed greatly astonished, remarking 
that they could see no harm in what they 
were doing, as for years past they had 
utilised this piece of church furniture, when 
short of table accommodation at the harvest- 
home—in fact, it was always employed on 
such occasions for the benefit of the “ upper 
crust.” Needless to say that the Vicar then 
and there put an end to this Norfolk custom, 
“more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” 

At Dersingham Church, the service is 
perfectly simple, of that old-fashioned char- 
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acter easily “ understanded by the people,” 
and universal throughout the country, until 
Laud arose to vex the bucolic mind with 
ceremonies, of which it may be said, the 
congregations of his day could not compre- 
hend “ what they did mean, and to what use 
they did serve.” 

Dersingham Church is some little distance 
from the Hall, and probably it is for this 
reason, and also because she prefers a choral 
service, that the Princess of Wales so seldom 
attends it. But the Vicar is always a welcome 
guest at Sandringham, where, if he be skil- 
fully “drawn out of his shell,” he proves 
himself an excellent raconteur and conversa- 
tionalist. 

Wolferton Church and the pretty little 
iron structure roofed with ornamental thatch 
that does duty at Babingley instead of the 
very ancient church, now decayed and unfit 
for public worship, are at times patronised 
by some of the Royal party; but, practically 
the Princess divides her favours pretty 
equally between the two churches, St. 
Mary Magdalene and St. Peter’s, West 
Newton, going to the former in the morn- 
ing, and to the latter in the afternoon or 
evening. 

St. Peter’s, or to give it its full designation 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, may in a sense be 
called the Prince’s Memorial Church, because 
so many of the gifts adorning its interior are 
in memoriam of His Royal Highness’ fe- 
covery from the historic illness of 1881. 
The organ was presented by the Queen, the 
communion-plate by the Empress Frederick 
of Germany, the reredos by the late Duke of 
Albany, the altar-cloths by the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the pulpit by the household, 
who also contributed a beautiful stained-glass 
window. Another window was given by the 
Prince’s sisters and brothers, and that over 
the altar by a Mr. C. Sykes, whose name 
appears on a brass plate below. 

Architecturally, the church is of Perpendi- 
cular style, with a square clock-tower ; and 
an arched “sept” four centuries old, divides 
the nave from the aisles. The building was 
thoroughly restored, and a portion re-built, 
by the Royal lord of the manor in the year 
1881. 


It is almost superfluous to add that the 


Rev. F. A. J. Hervey is the Rector of St. 
Peter’s, West Newton, which together with 
St. Felix, Babingley, and St. Mary Magdalene, 


form a group of churches under his spiritual 
direction. 

Mr. Hervey is an M.A. of Cambridge and 
was ordained priest in 1870. Heis one of the 
Queen’s chaplains, is domestic chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, also Canon of Norwich, 
and has been associated with Sandringham 
since the year 1878. Nominally, the living 
is worth but three hundred pounds a-year, 
and is in the gift of the Prince. 

The prelude to a quiet Sunday at Sand- 
ringham is generally an extremely busy week, 
embracing, during the height of the season, 
i.¢., the winter, a big shooting party, a grand 
ball, and, probably on the Saturday, a meet 
of the hounds on the lawn at the porch side 
of the house. 

Sandringham itself has often been de- 
scribed, but a general impression seems still 
to prevail that the Hall stands upon a flat 
resembling the district round about Lynn 
and Wolferton which lies low, and most 
likely formed at one time a part of the Wash. 
From Wolferton station however to Sand. 
ringham, there is a gentle but continuous 
rise, hills of moderate elevation separating 
the valley from the plateau on which stands 
the Hall, though so level is the landscape 
seawards that on a fine day there is a 
splendid view across to the Lincolnshire 
coast, Boston “stump” being just discern- 
ible in the far distance, while the quaint old 
town of Lynn, nine miles to the left, can be 
distinctly seen. There are delightful walks 
in and around the park, some of them natural, 
but the greater number artificially and skilfully 
created. Well-made drives through miles of 
rhododendron thickets have been contrived 
—a superb sight in early summer-time. 
Clumps of choice conifers delight the eye in 
winter, many of them planted by Royal or 
noble visitors, of whom they are carefully 
preserved as mementoes, each bearing a 
small label recording the name of its planter. 
Squirrels without number scamper up the 
ivy-clad trees, and peep down fearlessly from 
their coign of vantage. Blackbirds and 
thrushes swarm, for, by special command of 
the tender-hearted Princess, no living crea- 
ture is ever disturbed in the private 
grounds. 

Sometimes before divine service (and 
almost invariably after luncheon), the house- 
party stroll about the place, looking in at the 


kennels—a favourite resort of the Prince— _ 
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where are luxuriously housed all kinds of 
dogs, who, of course, give everybody a fran- 
tic welcome; or they visit the stables and 
stud-farm, and take a peep at the dairy. 
Those of the party who are horticulturally 
inclined, conclude their round of inspection 
by admiring the conservatories, where are 
generally to be seen a wealth of crotons, 
orchids, and poinsettias, together with no 
end of lilies-of-the-valley and ‘daphne indica,” 
the Princess’ favourites. 

When it gets near church time, the 
Princess starts in her carriage, and the Prince 
and his guests walk across to St. Mary 
Magdalene, which is situated cldése to the 
high road that intersects the estate. 

One would imagine that, at least in com- 
paratively remote Norfolk, the Prince and 
his family could escape from the everlasting 
espionage to which they are subjected in 
London and other large centres ; and nothing 
surprises a stranger so much as to see the 
compact crowd of waggonettes, gigs, traps, 
dog-carts, and every kind of country vehicle 
that assemble on a Sunday at one parti- 
cular spot on the road, where a good view is 
had of the lych-gate through which the Royal 
party enter the churchyard, 

Some of these idle gazers come all the 
way from King’s Lynn or Hunstanton, and 
even from places much farther away, merely 
to draw up here and stare at the Royal 
family, and afterwards drive backwards and 
forwards through as much of the Sandring- 
ham estate as can be seen from the Queen’s 
highway. 

This lych-gate is quite the feature of St. 
Mary’s Church, and is beautifully festooned 
with luxuriant ivy. Through it have passed 
from time to time to worship in the sanctuary 
beyond, the most noted among the English- 
speaking race, statesmen, divines, poets, 
lawyers, men and women of wit and 
fashion, soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, mil- 
lionaires—in short, representatives of all 
that is best, intellectually and materially in 
our land. 

From the square battlemented tower the 
flag always floats when the family is at 
Sandringham. A _ pretty creeper-covered 
porch gives entrance to the tiny nave, and 
the chancel is reserved for the Royal family 
and their guests, the organ being placed in 
a somewhat restricted area at the, opposite 
end of the church. When the original choir 
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seats were removed, the south side of the 
chancel was converted into a wide, comfort- 
able pew for the members of the Prince’s 
family, who can enter and leave by the small 
chancel-door, almost unobserved. The 
Princess’ seat is right up against the arch, 
so that when she sits back, she can almost 
entirely evade the too inquisitive glances of 
strangers. Behind her is a touching me- 
morial window to her infant son, little Prince 
Alexander, whose grave we’ shall presently 
see outside. Facing the family pew is a 
smaller one with an ordinary bench in front, 
both of which are occupied by the more 
distinguished of the house-party. Here 
has sat many a Prime Minister—Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and, years ago, Lord Beacons- 
field. 

The narrow chancel is thus nearly filled 
up, there being only just room to approach 
the holy table. As the church cannot at most 
hold more than about one hundred and ten 
people, only sufficing for the needs of the 
household, it is somewhat of a privilege for 
an outsider to gain admittance to the morning 
service. There are many objects of interest 
to look at: the reredos, brilliant with Vene- 
tian mosaics ; the beautiful windows of Munich 
glass, seven in number ; the fine brass lectern, 
a thank offering from the Princess of Wales ; 
the monuments, medallions, and busts, in 
memory of various relatives of the Prince ; 
and the brass tablet to Colonel Grey, a former 
equerry, whose loss was keenly felt by the 
Prince and Princess. 

Shortly before the voluntary commences, 
the Princess quietly enters by the side-door 
and takes her seat, the rest of the family 
quickly following. The Rev. A. J. Her- 
vey reads the opening sentences of the 
order for morning prayer, and the noble 
service proceeds. A favourite hymn of the 
Princess’—say ‘“ Our bless’d Redeemer, ere 
He breathed His tender last farewell ”—has, 
perhaps, been sung, when there occurs an 
almost imperceptible pause, caused by the 
arrival of the Prince, who has probably 
been detained by urgent business. Her 
Royal Highness pays the closest attention 
to the service, and sets an excellent ex- 
ample by her devotional attitude, for she 
hardly ever looks away from her prayer-book. 
Not so the Prince, who, from force of habit, 
cannot help occasionally regarding the con- 
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gregation, and is quick to notice if any one 
is absent who ought to be present. 

All the retainers, keepers, &c., are ex- 
pected to attend at least one service, dressed 
in their best. Indeed, it is safe to assert 
that Sandringham and district is one of the 
most church-going places in the country, the 
external observance of Sunday being an 
established tradition. His Royal Highness 
has an objection to any man being seen on 
Sunday without a tall hat; and a friend of 
mine, when on a visit to one of the officials 
residing at Dersingham, was unable to attend 
St. Mary’s for the want of this particular 
head-gear, though his attire was otherwise 
unimpeachable. 

Excellent is the singing of the well-trained 
choir, and everything is conducted with the 
utmost reverence, and with a ritual just 
sufficiently advanced to be acceptable to the 
generality of modern churchmen. 

Almost every preacher of note has occu- 
pied the pulpit at St. Mary’s. Canon 
Hervey, the Rector, wisely eschews long 
sermons, but a celebrated:divine,-who has a 
tendency towards long discourses, once 
inflicted an unwarrantably lengthy oration 
upon the unfortunate Prince, and eloquent 


and instructive as it no doubt was, it is said 
that he was never again asked to preach at 
Sandringham. 

Well worth a prolonged examination is 
the small God’s acre that surrounds the 
church. It is kept with loving care, trim 
and well, and, quite early in the year, begins 
to bloom with snowdrops, crocuses, and 
other harbingers of spring. Beneath the 
east window is a plain marble cross, sacred 
to the memory of the baby prince who lies 
underneath the simple mound, which is en- 
closed by gilt iron railings, and completely 
smothered under a mass of forget-me-nots. A 
very interesting monument, too, is that of the 
Rev. Luke Onslow, formerly Rector, Here 
and there, “the rude forefathers of the 
village sleep,” and one portion of the church- 
yard is set apart as the resting-place of those 
domestics who have died while in the Prince’s 
service. Their graves are carefully tended, 
and when I saw them were gay with spring 
blossoms. 

His Royal Highness feels as a personal 
loss the death of a tried and faithful ser- 
vant, and I am told that he never fails to 
attend the funeral, be the weather what it may. 

One’s attention is instantly riveted by a 
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headstone over a spot marked out by a cross 
of growing violets. The inscription runs 
thus : : 

“Charles Blagg, groom to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; died December 21, 1871, 
aged 20 years.” At the back, as if the 
Prince desired to record his deep conviction 
of God’s mysterious Providence, is added 
the well-known passage—‘‘ The one shall 
be taken, and the other left.” Only too 
significant are the words, looking back 
upon the memorable time of deep anxiety 
six-and-twenty years ago, when poor 
Charles Blagg was taken ill at the same 
time, and with the same disease as his 
Royal master. 

Sad are the memories that gather round 
the church of St. Mary Magdalene. Sacred, 
‘indeed, in an especial manner to the heart- 
broken parents, sisters, and brother must it 
ever remain. For there, enshrined in floral 
emblems—pathetic, but all too imperfect 
symbols of immortality—temporarily rested 
all that was mortal of the beloved Prince 
who so often had worshipped within its 
walls. 

It was from here that the 
cortege set out on the 


mournful 
sad journey to 
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Windsor, where, after the funeral ceremony, 
numerous special services were held in the 
memorable chapel. In connection with 
these services, I may be allowed to repeat 
an anecdote which possesses the merit of 
authenticity. The Princess of Wales, before 
she left the castle, inquired if another and 
final service could be arranged late in the 
evening. Her desire was at once accorded to 
and 
‘* Hearing the holy organ rojling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 
Within, and anthem sung,” 

doubtless the royal mother’s grief was 
somewhat stayed. With tender solicitude, 
she did not forget the extra work entailed 
upon the little choir boys, fourteen in 
number, who might possibly go supperless 
to bed, or at any rate, have but their usual 
fare ; so on her return to the castle she at 
once gave instructions that chickens and 
other good things beloved by juveniles 
should be sent to their residence in the 
cloisters, personally satisfying herself that 
her orders were carried out. The next 
morning they related to a high church 
dignitary, who told me the story, how much 
they had enjoyed their “jolly good feed.” 





(From a photograph by Valentine & Sons, Dundce) 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ By cool Siloam’s shady rill” 
Lesson : Zech, iii. 1-9 
Text: ‘‘ Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire”"— 
Zech. iii. 2 
THE SACRED OLIVE OF ATHENS 


ERXES the great Persian king took 
and burnt the city of Athens. On 
the day after he told some of the 
Athenians, who were prisoners in 

his camp, to go to the burnt-up city and 
offer sacrifice to their gods. When they 
went up to the Acropolis, they found that 
in the midst of the blackened ruins of the 
temple, the sacred olive-tree that was grow- 
ing there as the emblem of the city, in- 
stead of being destroyed by the flames, 
had sent out in one night a fresh shoot, 
three feet in length, covered with bright 
green leaves. And they drew from this 
wonderful sight the happy omen, that the 
ruin of Athens would not be lasting, but 
that out of its burning would come new 
life and prosperity. 

The Jews of old were like the olive of 
Athens. They came out of the fire of captivity 
in Babylon purer and nobler, and fitter to 
do the work of God’ than ever before. God 
kept them long enough to purify them from 
their idolatries, but not long enough to con- 
sume them. He snatched them in His own 
good time—brands out of the burning—and 
planted them anew in the sacred soil of the 
Holy Land; and they recovered their old 
greenness, andall the marks of the fire about 
them were obliterated, and they produced 
once more the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness. God was with Joshua and the captive 
Jews, and the baptism of fire did them good 
and not evil. Their brand was a branch of 
the burning bush which could not be con- 
sumed ! 

Now, my dear young friends, you are 
brands in the fire of sin. It has scorched 
you already, and injured much of your 
beauty and promise. Sin burns its way over 
your heart and life, as a fire creeps over a 
flaming stick, andtit/ leaves’ behind only dust 
and ashes. But you have a Deliverer from 


this fate as Joshua had. The Angel, that 
plucked the Jewish High-Priest as a brand 
out of the fire, and that preserved the three 
Hebrew youths in the furnace, can pluck you 
out of the fire of sin, and remove the foul. 
traces of its consuming power upon you, and. 
make you fair and fruitful branches in the 
sacred olive tree. 

The strong men, who cast the three Hebrew 
confessors into the fiery furnace, were con- 
sumed by the long white tongues of flame 
that came out from the fierce roaring abyss 
within. They perished in seeking to destroy 
their fellow-creatures ; but Jesus perished in. 
seeking to save you. The Angel that dwelt 
in the bush of fire passed through all its- 
agony in order to snatch you as brands out of 
the fire; and He still bears, in the midst of: 
the glory of the Throne, the marks of the 
awful burning, for He appears a Lamb as it. 
had been slain. 

Welcome any trial or trouble that takes. 
you away from the burning to the blessing. 
At present the fire has not kindled much. 
upon you. Youarc in the bloom and fresh- 
ness of youth; and though sin has already’ 
damaged you to some extent, you can be 
easily restored, and the traces of the burning 
speedily- obliterated. The brand that is. 
soonest plucked from the burning may 
become the fairest and most fruitful olive: 
tree in the garden of the Lord. But if you 
resist the plucking of Jesus, then the 
fire of sin will do its dreadfui work upon. 
you until there is nothing of your beauty 
and freshness left, and you become like a 
charred brand, on which’from one end to: 
the other, the flame has passed, and it 
is impossible for it to become green and 
fruitful again, however you plant and water: 
it. 

SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Fair waved the golden corn” 
Lesson : Isaiah lv. 6 to end 
Text: ‘' That it may give seed to the sower’’—Is. lv. 10» 
THE BELL OF GROSSLASWITZ 


On the bell of a small village church in the- 
east of Germany there is carved the figure: 
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of acorn-stalk. This corn-stalk has an in- 
teresting story connected with it. When 
the church was built, the poor people had 
spent all their money, and had nothing over 
to buy a bell to hang in the tower. One 
day when the schoolmaster was going to the 
service, he saw growing out of a crack in the 
old crumbling wall of the churchyard a 
green stalk of corn. The idea suddenly 
struck him that perhaps this stalk of corn, 
on what we call “ the snow-ball plan,” which 
grows bigger as it rolls on, might be made 
the means of getting the coveted bell. He 
waited till the corn-stalk was golden ripe, 
and then plucked the six ears that were on 
it, and sowed them next spring in his 
garden. In the autumn time he gathered 
the little crop thus produced, and sowed it 
again till at last he had not room enough in 
his garden for the harvest. And so he 
divided the seed among a certain number 
of farmers, who went on sowing the produce, 
until in the eighth year the crop was so 
large that when it was put together and sold, 
they found that they had money enough to 
buy a large and beautiful bell. And they 
carved upon it the story of its origin, and 
the stalk of corn to which it owed its exis- 
tence. And since then, every time that the 
bell has rung the people of the village to 
worship in the church, it has taught them 
the lesson of doing good by the little means 
in their power, and seemed to speak in its 
tones of the duty of giving seed to the 
sower from every sermon preached within the 
walls. 

That is what the bells which summon you 
to church every Sunday say in your hearing. 
They remind you of the parable of the 
sower. If you have received the good seed 
in an honest and good heart, and got the 
harvest of blessing from it for your own 
instruction and comfort, then you are bound 
to sow the seed of that harvest in the hearts 
and lives of others. You are bound to 
spread the good you have got all around 
you, to give to others what you yourselves 
have received. There is no selfish thing in 
God’s natural world. Everything lives to 
benefit, not only itself, but other things as 
well. If a plant put forth leaves only, it 
would show that it lived only for itself, and 
it would go on producing nothing but leaves 
which belonged to its own life. But when it 
puts forth seed it shows that it looks beyond 


itself to others, that it is preparing and 
working for the future race that is to 
spring from it. Were there no seed, 
there would be no continuance of plant- 
life on the earth—no food for man and 
beast. And so, you show your unselfish- 
ness by not confining the blessings you get 
to yourselves, but seeking to diffuse them 
among others. 

That you may give seed to the sower, 
you should strive to live more and more, 
not to yourselves, but to Him that died 
for you and rose again. For in propor- 
tion as you live that life of faith and self- 
sacrifice, so in proportion will you have 
power to produce heavenly seed. It will be 
the fruit of your own blessed experience that 
you will sow. Others will see what the good 
of God has done for yourself, and they will be 
induced to imitate your example. And thus 
the seed you sow will be like the seed which 
the German schoolmaster sowed from the 
solitary corn-stalk. It will accomplish the 
object upon which your heart is set ; it will 
induce others to become sowers in turn ; it 
will spread the good influence around. It 
will, so to speak, be converted into a bell, 
whose silvery tones will proclaim far and 
wide the good tidings of salvation, and call 
all who hear to become, not only hearers of 
the word, but also doers: not only eaters of 
the bread of life, but also sowers of the seed, 
and so to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
until all shall know its blessings from the 
least even unto the greatest. 

And it is a solemn idea connected with 
our subject, that the original of the corn- 
stalk carved on the bell of the German 
church, out of which all the efforts that 
purchased the bell grew, flourished on a 
crumbling churchyard wall. From the place 
of graves came the good seed of eternal life. 
And so it is out of a churchyard wall, as it 
were, that every good seed grows, the fruit of 
which you sow. You are continually re- 
minded that your life is like the fading leaf 
and the withering flower. You yourselves 
die daily, and soon you will die altogether ; 
and others are dying around you. And so 
the death you are dying, or the dying of 
others, is limiting your powers and oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. Make haste then to 
sow the Word of the Lord which endureth 
for ever—the fruit that is unto holinéss, whose: 
end is everlasting life. 
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THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus, from Thy throne on high” 
Lesson: Mark xvi. 14 to end 
Text: ‘‘ They shall take up serpents "—Mark xvi. 18 


THE TOWER OF LEANDRA 


OpposiTE Constantinople, near the Asiatic 
shore, there is a small rock rising sheer out 
of the deep green water, with a small light- 
house on the top of it to warn ships in passing 
by of its presence. ‘This lonely rock is called 
Leandra’s Tower ; and it has a curious old 
story connected with it. Leandra, after 
whom it is named, was the daughter of a 
Sultan of Turkey, who lived in the romantic 
ages long ago. When she was born, it was 
prophesied by an old priest that she would 
die from the bite of a serpent. In order 
to prevent this terrible fate, a tower was built 
on this island rock, and the infant was 
brought to live in it with nurses and guar- 
dians to take every possible care of her. The 
rock was perfectly bare. There was not a 
shrub, nor a tuft of flowers, nor even a blade 
of grass growing on it, that could hide any 
noxious creature however small. The prin- 
cess was brought up in this narrow home, 
and was never allowed to leave it for a single 
moment. The tower was furnished with 
every luxury. Everything was done to make 
her abode in it happy; and she grew up a 
lovely maiden, the joy of her father’s heart. 
One day the old Sultan received a present of 
exquisite grapes, with which he was so de- 
lighted that he sent the basket as it was 
straight to his daughter that she might enjoy 
the fruit. But while she was plucking the 
rich purple grapes with her fingers and about 
to eat them, a small poisonous snake, that 
had been concealed in the fruit, came out 
and bit her and soon after she died. And 
sO, in spite of her father’s watchful care, the 
decree of fate was fulfilled. 

In this world you cannot secure safety in 
that way. There is no Leandra’s Tower to 
which you can flee for refuge. You cannot 
avoid coming into contact with things that 
will hurt you, if you give them power over 
you. Everywhere lurks the serpent of sin. 
Among the most beautiful and seemingly 
innocent: things may be found the deadliest 
poison. You are in danger not only from 
outward things, but also from your own 
sinful nature acting upon them. 

Jesus prayed, not that His disciples might 


be taken out of the world, but that they 
might be kept from the evil. As He 
Himself was exposed to temptation on the 
open highways of life, so would they be. 
Shut out from the world in some guarded 
fortress, they would become weak and 
ignorant, and useless for carrying on the 
Lord’s work; but out in the streets and 
fields of the world, continually about their 
Father’s business, the things out of which 
other people might make sins and miseries, 
would be the very means of bracing them up 
into more vigorous spiritual health. You 
pray against being led into temptation, and 
regard it as a special blessing to be preserved 
from it, and you are not needlessly to place 
yourselves in the way of it. But when it 
comes to you on the path of duty, and when 
you are doing the work of God, it is God’s 
education and training of your lives. You 
will vanquish it by the grace of God, and 
your overcoming of it will be the crown of 
your life. 

There is a far better way of obtaining 
safety amid the evils of the world than by 
avoiding them; and that is by acquiring a 
higher and stronger power to make them of 
no effect. You can live surrounded by 
deadly things, and they will not hurt you, if 
your faith is in lively exercise. You can 
take up serpents, and their venom wiil not 
poison you, if you have in yourself the antidote 
of the saving health of God’s countenance. 
Joseph and Daniel spent their days in the 
midst of heathenish and corrupt courts, and 
yet they kept themselves pure by the higher 
life of faith in God which they lived. There 
were saints in Ceesar’s household, who over- 
came all its degrading influences by the 
power of their Christian piety. When the 
bodily constitution is weak, it becomes an 
easy prey to any noxious disease that may 
be going about ; but by the vigorous exercise 
of a healthy life, you can successfully resist 
the infection. And so, in like manner, sin 
has no dominion over the soul that is forti- 
fied by the grace of God, and is made strong 
by the strength of the Almighty in whom it 
trusts. 

It is in this way only that you can be kept 
from spiritual evil; and it is well that, as 
you are beginning life, you should take this 
principle with you to meet the unknown 
dangers before you. Shutting yourselves out 
from the world altogether, or guarding 
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yourselves on every side by rules of 
caution and prohibition, you will not by 
this course secure immunity from danger, 
while you will most certainly make your- 
selves more selfish and weak and useless in 
the world. But busy helping others, raising 
the fallen, strengthening the weak, you will 
be as safe amid the temptations and evils of 
the world as a doctor or a nurse in a hos- 
pital, who are so occupied with ministering 
to the sick and suffering that they never 
think of themselves, and in the performance 
of their noble duties receive a strength which 
makes them proof against the diseases of 
the place. In being helpful to others you 
will be safe yourselves. The powers of the 
higher world will be called forth by your 
helpful work, and will conquer and destroy 
all the weaker powers of evil. The world 
will mix its poisons for you in vain. Living 
a life of faith in Christ, you will live a 
charmed life. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: *‘ Work, for the night is coming ” 
Lesson : Eccles. ix. 4-11 
Text : ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth tc do, do it with 
thy might’’—Eccles. ix. 10 


THE ROMAN CAMP AT WALWICK 
CHESTERS 

Not long ago I visited a Roman camp, 
not far from Hexham in the North of 
England. I was greatly struck with the 
solid and substantial manner in which the 
walls of the buildings were constructed. They 
were made of hewn stone taken from a distant 
quarry, and the floors were laid with flat 
slabs fitted to each other with the utmost 
care. There were baths with arrangements 
for hot and cold water. Fortifications guarded 
the enclosure, with towers at equal distances ; 
and a wide paved road for the Roman chariots 
led from the main entrance over the hills for 
miles. ‘The camp is on the banks of the 
Tyne, at this place a broad and deep stream ; 
and the Roman army got to it by means of 
a magnificent bridge which they built over 
the river. One of the piers of this old 
bridge has been discovered by removing the 
turf that had grown over it in the course of 
ages; and the huge stones, beautifully 
squared and fitted into each other, fill every 
one who sees them with admiration. We 
have hardly any mason work like it at the 


present day. Away in the distance is the 
great wall of Hadrian, running over the 
ridges of the hills from the western to the 
eastern sea, across the whole breadth of 
England. It is in many places entire, and 
is built of hewn stones most admirably laid 
above each other. 

The feeling that takes possession of you, 
as you gaze upon all these splendid remains 
of antiquity, is one of wonder that the 
Romans should have given so much time 
and skill to works that were to be used only 
for temporary purposes. They themselves. 
were strangers in the land. Their home 
was far away in the sunny south. They 
came to conquer our country and hold pos- 
session of it for the Roman Emperor, not to 
live in it. They dwelt in fortified camps ; 
and they built walls to keep out the fierce 
and war-like natives. In such circumstances. 
one might have supposed that they would be 
satisfied with doing merely what was actually 
necessary, with the roughest materials and 
lightest work that would have served their 
purpose. And yet whatsoever their hand 
found to do in making these camps and 
walls and fortifications and bridges, they did 
with their might. They worked as if they 
were to live’in the place always ; as if their 
deepest interests were centred in it. They 
put their whole heart and mind into it, and 
made it as good and substantial as possible. 
And the consequence is, that after eighteen 
hundred years have passed away, we find 
large portions of their work as solid and 
massive as if it had been built only yester- 
day ; while all the rude work of the bar- 
barous natives of the land has vanished 
without leaving a trace behind. 

And is not the picture true in regard to: 
yourselves ? You, too, like the Romans, are 
foreigners, pilgrims and strangers on earth,,. 
as all your fathers were. Your true home is 
in the Eternal City. That is the place of 
your spiritual birth, the mother city and 
abiding habitation of your souls. In this 
world you are living a camp life. You are 
sent here by your great Ruler to do His 
will, as the Roman soldiers were sent to- 
Britain by the Emperor to carry out his 
plans. Are you to act like them, and to do- 
with all your might whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do? Orare you to think it hardly 
worth your while for the short time you are 
to be here to put your whole mind or your 
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whole energy into anything, satisfied to get 
through the day’s task anyhow. There is a 
strong temptation to do your work with as 
little pains as possible, if only it passes 
muster. You are apt to-say in a self-indul- 
gent spirit, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. What will it .all matter a 
hundred years hence when we are all dead 
and gone!” And yet the motive, which the 
Preacher in the text urges for your doing the 
work you have in hand with your might, is 
just the very motive which you pervert for 
an opposite purpose, viz., that you have but 
a short time to do it in and no opportunity 
when it is done of going over it again and 
correcting it. For there is no wisdom or 
device in the grave, whither you are hasten- 
ing. Instead of making you fold your hands 
idly, this thought should stimulate you to 
improve every precious hour of your quickly 
passing life. 

The work of the Roman soldiers was 
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buried and concealed for long ages. The 
soil had accumulated, and the turf had grown 
over it. Cattle grazed for centuries in the 
field beneath which it lay. Men passed over 
it, and knew not what a strange, old-world 
monument was hidden below their feet. 
But the time came when the Roman camp 
was discovered, and the turf and soil were 
removed, and every part of it was laid bare 
to eyes capable of understanding its meaning 
and appreciating its deep interest and admir- 
able arrangement. And so your work may 
be done in obscurity ; it may be covered over 
with the turf of oblivion. But a day will 
come when it will be exposed to the clear, 
searching light of heaven. It will be judged 
by the most competent eyes in the universe. 
Should it not then be your endeavour to do 
your work now in sucha way, though obscure 
and unknown, as that it may win the Divine 
approval, on the great day when the secrets 
of all hearts and lives are made known ? 





A NORTHERN PASTORAL 


By BARBARA RUSSELL 


HERE is no prettier or better-kept 

“ house-place ” in the two Langdales 

than that at Birchthwaite Farm, 

whose present owner, John Hol- 
lings, lost his wife some four years ago; 
her place at the head of his household hav- 
‘ing since then been occupied by the elder 
of his two daughters, Mary, whose qualities 
“as a housewife are famed throughout the 
dale. 

The September sun, streaming in through 
‘the window, illuminated a wonderfully at- 
‘tractive picture. On the right loomed the 
-great, open fireplace barred by a shining steel 
‘crane, from which hung a kettle, singing 
pleasantly over the clear fire. Opposite it 
-stood the tall clock made at Penrith over 
:a hundred years ago for Mary’s great grand- 
parents, whose names are engraved on its 
brazen face, and ranged along the walls, 
‘filling every vacant space with their high 
‘backs, were rush-bottomed chairs, most of 
‘them co-eval with their present owner, and 
‘like him, showing few traces of their actual 


age. Under the window was a long oak 
table with a foot rail to keep the feet off 
the cold flags, and opposite it, against the 
further wall, a comfortable settle, while be- 
side the hearth the farmer’s tall armchair 
was conspicuous, and near it a round table 
on three legs, from which the tea-things had 
just been cleared. Near the fire, her face 
and hair aglow in the sunlight, sat Mary in 
her low rocking chair, spinning busily. No 
one could call her beautiful, her face is too 
thin and her cheekbones too high; but as 
she sits at her wheel in her dark dress and 
brightly-striped apron of her own weaving, 
the sunshine lighting up her masses of soft 
hair and glancing off the well-shaped hands 
which hold the flax; he would hard to please 
who could not find much to admire and like 
in a face and figure whose every line and 
movement denote strength of character, and 
a sensitiveness to beauty and power of pro- 
ducing it, not too common among English 
peasants. The dreamy expression in the 
eyes, which contrasted so oddly with the 
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A NORTHERN PASTORAL 


‘« A shadow fell across the window” 


determined mouth, and was only to be ac- 
counted for by the strong superstitious 
element in the characters of so many 
Lancashire folk, both men and women, 
suddenly vanished as a shadow fell across 
the window and a step resounded in the 
porch. Before she could stay her humming 
wheel and lay down the flax in her hand, a 
young man with a sheep dog at his heels 
entered the house and came up to her. 


“ Thou’rt early, Jim. Father’ll not be in 
this hour; thou knaws he is allus ‘way t’ 
Coniston, Mondays.” 
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« Aye, I know, but, 
Mary, lass, I ’a cum to 
talk wi’ thee and I 
guessed I should find 
thee at t’ spinning about 
sundown. Here’s a lile 
pink dog-rose for ye. 
I found it i’ t’ hedge by 
t’ pool. Curious t’ lile 
thing should be out 
middle o’ September 
wi’ all t’ bushes red wi’ 
hips!” Standing in 
front of her as she 
leaned back in_ her 
chair and looked at 
him, Jim continued : 

“Thy father wa’ at 
me again yesterday 
when thou wast at Sun- 
day School, about t 
baptism—yYou Baptists 
are right down good 
folk, and no wonder t’ meeting 
thinks such a deal o’ thy father ; 
he has a gran’ power o’ speech 
and knaws his Bible well. But 
as I ha’ told him times, I wa’ 
brought up a Quaker and all my 
folks are Quakers, and I ha’ no 
leading to change. Now, thou 
knaws, lass, I ha’ stood a good deal 
from thy father for ah knaw he means 
well, but when he fell to abusing t’ 
silent meeting that were too much. I 
wouldna’ sit there to hear my folk mis- 
ca’d, and just got up and went away 
on t’ Fell. And nowthou knaws why I 
didna cum to meet thee after meeting. 
This morning t’ master called me and 
told me, he wouldna allow his daughter 
t? marry sich a heretic, so I might gie thee 
up.” 

“Oh, Jim, he didna mean it!” 

‘‘ He did though, and I mean it too. I'll 
not go agin my conviction for any man. So 
we mun e’en bide, lassie. It ’ud break my 
heart to stay here and not have ye, so I ha’ 
made up my mind to leave at Martinmas. 
Dawson o’ Scale Close is wanting a shepherd 
and I know Red How and Crinkle Crags as 
well as t’ Fell yon.” 

Mary’s face had gradually grown pale, and 
now her lips quivered and the tears gathered 
in her eyes. Was she really to give him up, 
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‘‘ Her shouts fortunately attracted a quarryman” 


this lover of hers? Never see him any more, 
never hear his whistle to his dog as it ranged 
on the Fell behind the house, never again 
listen for his step coming through the porch 
to bring her gifts or snatch a moment’s talk 
when the day’s work was done? And yet 
how could the parting be prevented? Her 
father was most unlikely to relent and Mary 
knew her lover too well to expect him, even 
for her sake, to give up principles he valued 
so highly. 

This perfect comprehension of his feelings 
kept her silent for some moments, until the 
strong passion, which really existed behind 
the habitual quietness of both, burst its 
bonds and letting herself go in her grief, 
Mary sobbed out her misery on her lover’s 
shoulder ; he in his turn forgetting principles 
and anger alike in the exquisite delight of 
for once holding her in his arms. A sharp 
bark from Spring, whose quick ears had 
heard the farmer’s cart approaching, brought 
them back to the realities of life, and while 


Mary hurried to meet 
her father, Jim, with one 
last loving word, called 
his dog to heel and dis- 
appeared in the direc- 
tion of the carter’s cot- 
tage in which he lodged. 

Martinmas saw a new 
shepherd installed at 
Birchthwaite, while Jim 
Irvine and his few be- 
longings were driven 
over Wrynose Pass to 
Scale Close, its master 
being only too pleased 
to get the services of a 
shepherd reckoned one 
of the best south of 
Penrith. After this 
change time passed 
somewhat gloomily in 
the Hollings’ household. 
The new shepherd was 
young, and though well 
recommended by his 
former master, came from 
down Patterdale way and 
had to learn the Fells, 
no easy task in late 
autumn, with its short 
days and frequent mists. 
Old Hollings, impatient 
at his ignorance, did the greater part of the 
work himself, disregarding the remonstrances 
of his daughters, until they were justified in 
the first week of the New Year, by a sharp 
attack of lumbago, which obliged him to 
remain within doors a prisoner to his bed. 

On the fourth day of his illness Mary 
came to him announcing with some excite- 
ment, “ Father, t’? snaw’s cuming.” 

“Nay lass, nay. Hast ever seen snaw 
fall wi’ t’ glass so high an’ thermometer 
ow’er forty? Ah wish it would cum; this 
soft weather fairly beats me; wi’ two days 
hard frost I should ail naught.” 

*“ Thou’'ll see t’ snaw will be here before 
t’ day is out for aw t’ glass is so high. I 
heard the most inhumanest wind last night, 
and saw Oxenfell all white wi’ snaw, and grand- 
mother lying out in it on a snaw bed, wi’ 
icicles as long as my arm hanging from t’ 
top. Thou knaws I dream true father.” 

«So thou says, my lass, but till I hear thy 
wind I'll just trust t’ glass.” 
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A NORTHERN PASTORAL 


At dinner time the winter sky was still 
clear, the pale sun still shone, and the farmer, 
feeling a little better, rallied his daughter 
goodhumouredly on her superstitious belief 
in visions. 

*Joseph’s dreams came true and thou 
hast na forgotten, T’ll be bound, t’ day vt 
strange dog worried t’ sheep in ¢t’ big in- 
take? I told thee t’ morn, I had seen t’ old 
ewe lying on t’ ground wi’ her throat all 
torn, and thou saidst thysel thou found her 
sa.” 

«‘ Aye well lass, when I see t’ snaw [Il 
believe thee.” 

“It'll be too late to move t’ sheep then, 
father. Can’t t’ shepherd gather them off 
Blake Rigg before t’ wind cums ?” 

“© Nay Mary, I doubt if t’ lad could find 
them before dark. They'll be mostly be- 
tween Black Crag and t’ Red Tarn, too far 
t’ move this way.” 

His daughter sighed and went back to 
her work. By two o’clock the sky was lurid, 
there was not a breath of air, and winter day 
though it was, the oppression was that so 
often felt before thunder in summer. Coming 
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in from her baking to make up his fire, 
Mary found her father somewhat anxious. 

“ Thou’rt right, my lass, t’ storm is cuming, 
though I misdoubt thy snaw. There'll be a 
big wind but wi’ out snaw it'll na hurt t’ 
sheep much.” 

As he spoke the low growl of distant 
thunder was heard and the sudden banging 
of a door on the opposite side of the house 
announced the first gust of such a gale from 
the North West as had not been known 
within the memory of man. For seven hours 
its fury was unabated, the thunder and light- 
ning of the first hour adding to its horror. 
Still, however, no snow fell and the master 
of Birchthwaite allowed himself to be put to 
bed, fairly happy concerning his sheep. 
Not so Mary. Her faith in her dream was 
too great to allow her any peace, and besides 
her thoughts would busy themselves with 
Jim. Had he read the signs of the sky 
better than her father and got his sheep 
together in time, or was he, too, sharing her 
unhappy forebodings and sense of powerless- 
ness? Bed seemed unbearable when sleep 
in this hubbub was out of the question, so 





“Thou mun have t’ lass, lad. 
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piling up the fire, she and Alice set down 
their irons and proceeded to attack the piles 
of clothes ready folded for the morrow’s 
ironing. 

“‘ Mary, t’ snaw’s cum,” said the girl pre- 
sently, coming in from the back kitchen, 
“it’s lying thick on t’ sill under t’ broken 
pane.” 

Her mistress put down her iron and with- 
out a word went to the door. 

“‘T shall go off t’ grandmother’s t’ minute 
t’ work is done t’ morn; if one part o’ t 
dream’s true, tother mun mean some- 
thing,” she said brushing the snow from her 
shoulders. 

Morning dawned on a world spotless in 
its white mantle, but the beauty of the 
scene awoke no corresponding emotion in 
the hearts of the household at Birchthwaite, 
for, alas, under that glorious covering lay 
hidden, probably dead, their most valuable 
stock. John Hollings, execrating the evil 
fate which had chosen such a moment to 
cripple him with lumbago, insisted upon 
getting up and coming down stairs though 
groaning and swearing at the pain every 
movement caused him and repulsing all 
Lizzie’s well meant efforts to make him com- 
fortable in his big chair. What did he want 
wi’ cushions when his sheep were, may be, 
buried in a snow drift? Couldna she fetch 
Joe and not stand doittering there as though 
sheep cost naught, and could feed themselves 
in a storm? 

Poor Joe arrived miserable and crest- 
fallen. He was thoroughly frightened of 
the imperious, irritable old man, though 
being a strong Baptist himself, he had not to 
fear theological discussion, such as had em- 
bittered Jim’s leisure moments. He had 
already been cutting hay, and was just pre- 
paring to start with it for such sheep as were 
gathered in the big intake on Greenburn ; but 
his angry master cut short his explanations, 
bade him leave such work to women, and 
go himself as far up the pass as he could 
get to see if he could hear any news of the 
main body of the flock, who would, of their 
own accord, make for the sheltered ground, 
if not overtaken by the suddenness of the 
storm. 

As he left, Mary appeared ready for her 
expedition to Oxenfell. 

“‘Thou’ll never get there, t’ snaw will ha’ 
filled up t’ road, besides what’s t’ need? 


Grandmother was quite well o’ Sunday and 
Borwick’s at t’ farm will take care of her if 
she’s frightened - 

‘‘Grandmother’s never frightened, but I 
mun see after her now rest o’ t’ dream’s come 
true. Thou knaws I promised mother I’d 
never let her want aught.” 

“Aye, gae then, my lass, and bring her 
here if she will—I wish I could gae too; 
you'll ha’ a hard job, but not harder than 
mine to sit here and not go after the sheep. 
We're fairly ruined if they’re killed.” 

Her father was right in describing the 
walk as a hard job. Any woman not made 
of the stoutest stuff would have thought 
twice before undertaking it on the slight 
authority of a dream. But to Mary, such a 
dream was a message from above, which she 
would have disobeyed at her peril, and as 
for the difficulties of the way—life in the 
North is one long fight with such difficulties. 
The wind still blew enough to make walking 
against it troublesome, but during the greater 
part of her way through the dale, and till 
she had crossed the bridge by the ford, it 
was at her back and helped her on. Here, 
however, the most difficult part of her walk 
began, and by the time she reached Oxen- 
fell farm, weary, wet and exhausted, it was 
nigh on twelve o’clock, a walk she should 
have done easily in an hour having taken 
her three. 

“Well, my lass, I’m right glad thou’rt 
cum, for such a night as I’ve had thou'll 
never believe. T’ wall o’ my room blawed 
right in, and there wa’ I in bed, just covered 
wi’ snaw. I were that frightend at first I 
thought for sure t’ whole house would cum 
down.” 

*‘T said so—I dreamed I saw thee in bed 
on t’ Fell, and t’ icicles all hanging from t’ 
top.” 

« And so they are from t’ beam ; just cum 
and see. I couldna get a light, t’ wind were 
so high, and I just fell to and shouted, but 
it never did a bit o’ good; even t’ owd dog 
couldna hear me in sich a storm. I man- 
aged to get in t’ houseplace somehow and t’ 
dress myself, but I was fairly froze by morn, 
I can tell ye. Borwicks were very good 
and wanted me to go there but I said nae, 
so long ast’ roof would stand, I would bide 
under it, wall or no wall.” 

“Father says thou could cum to Birch- 
thwaite if thou hadst a mind.” 
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“ Nae, I'll just bide. He means kindly 
and I’m much obliged, but tell him I’m 
hardy ; a little cold won’t kill me, an’ my 
own ways suit me best. What about the 
sheep ; are they all safe? ” 

“ Nae, father’s that bothered, there’s no 
soothing him. He can’t walk across t’ 
kitchen wi’out help an t’ sheep are all up on 
v’ high Fell, and by now all dead, I reckon, 
for no one’s been after them.” 

“ Aye that’s bad. Is Joe no good?” 

‘“‘ He’s reet enough, but he’s new t’ ground, 
and t’ sheep hardly know him, nor dogs 
neither. Father’s been doing most of t’ 
work himself lately.” 

*« Aye, he shouldna ha’ quarrelled wi’ Jim. 
Sheep don’t ask whether t’ shepherd’s bap- 
tised or no’ so longas he understands them.” 

“Father won’t see that, so it’s no use 
talking,” sighed Mary, rising to go. 

The first half of the way was fairly easy, 
for the steady frost had hardened the snow 
and made walking possible ; but beyond the 
ford the snow lay in soft drifts, most difficult 
to wade through. She struggled on until 
just opposite the pretty single-arched bridge 
she stuck fast in a drift, from which no 
efforts of her own availed to extricate her. 
Her shouts fortunately attracted a quarry- 
man, who, having pulled her out, detailed 
to her a woeful story of the ravages wrought 
by the storm. 

“They be in a mighty way at Scale Close 
ower t’ shepherd, He went out on t’ Fell 
yesterday morning, and naebody has seen 
aught o’ him sin’.” 

“Who, Jim Irvine?” 

“For sure, t? same as was wi’ thy father 
sa long. He would go after t’ sheep, and 
Dawson be that grieved ; says he’d rather lose 
a thousand sheep than shepherd.” 

Mary waited to hear no more, but with a 
heart heavy with its burden of ill-tidings 
made the best of her way home. An un- 
expected scene greeted her as she opened 
the house door. The room was full of men, 
dirty, wet, excited, and all talking at once. 
Sheep dogs, the snow dripping from their 
backs and making little pools all over the 
flags, stood close at their masters’ heels, too 
weary to resent each others’ presence. In 
front of the settle was Alice, feeding a man 
who lay propped up with cushions upon it. 
As Mary entered the noise ceased, and all 
made way for her. 
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‘“‘ He’s all reet,” said one rough shepherd 
as she passed him, “ don’t thee be feared.” 

Alice’s broad back shifting its position at 
the same moment, Mary’s alarmed eyes real- 
ised that the man on the settle was none 
other than Jim himself, who smiled at her 
and held out a hand.” 

“< 'T” sheep are safe, lassie,” he said, shutting 
his eyes again from sheer exhaustion. 

“What does he mean?” she demanded, 
looking from him to the men. 

“Mean? Why, that he’s nigh killed him- 
self to save thy father’s sheep,” answered 
the man whose narrative her entrance had 
interrupted, with a fiercely indignant glance 
at old Hollings, who sat silent in his chair. 
“‘ As I wa’ saying,” he continued, “ yesterday 
Jim told Dawson snaw wa’ cuming. Dawson 
wouldna believe him, but said he might 
gather t’ sheep from t’ high Fell if he had a 
mind. Off went Jim, gathered all Dawson’s 
sheep into t’ coombe below Red How, sent 
t’ lad home to tell t’ master they were safe, 
and went off himself towards Black Crag. 
Dawson came to me this morning wild; t’ 
shepherd hadna’ cum home, and must be 
lost on t’ Fell—maybe dead after such a 
night. I fetched t’ lads here and set off to 
find him, and a pretty hunt we had. No 
signs o’ him anywhere on Dawson’s fells, 
but we thought maybe he had gone after 
some strays, Pike o’ Blisco way and got 
caught by t’ storm. So we tried t owd 
quarry above Three Shires Stone as a likely 
shelter, and there sure enough we found 
him, nigh dead ; would ha’ been quite dead, 
I reckon, if Spring there hadna kept him 
warm, for besides t’ cold he’d had no food 
sin’ yesterday morning. We just picked him 
up and brought him down here. Scale Close 
is ower far and t’ road ower rough to carry 
a sick man; besides, the most wonderfu’ bit 
of it all is, that all. thy father’s sheep which 
were up on t’ high Fell were safe in t’ owd 
quarry! He and Spring must ha’ just 
slaved to gather both Dawson’s and ? 
others. Maister Hollins knaws it’s no easy 
job t’ best o’ times to gather mor’n a thousand 
sheep! However, there they are safe enough 
and near enough for any one to get hay to. 
And if you never saw a hero before, you do 
now, and the best shepherd and cleverest 
dog between here and Carlisle, and that’s my 
opinion.” 

By this time Mary, who had been feeding 
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the said hero, had the satisfaction of seeing 
him slowly revive. A hot flush came 
into his cheeks at these last words, ac- 
companied as they were by murmurs of 
hearty assent from all the men _ present, 
and he sat up, thankfully accepting the 
pillow Lizzie pushed down behind him, but 
staying Mary’s attempt to prevent his speak- 
ing. 

“Nae, men, don’t ye make sa much 0’ it. 
There’s naught t’ matter wi’ me, thanks to 
you and Spring,” and he paused to pat the 
black head, which, at the mention of his 
name, Spring rubbed against the settle. 
“You would all o’ you ha’ done t’ same 
thing if ye had known t’ sheep were out on 
t’ Fell and t’ farmer too ill to gather them 
himsel’, and snaw cuming.” 


“ How didst know father was ill, Jim?” 
asked Mary. 

‘‘From Joe, there. I had to have news 
o’ ye all,” he continued shyly, “so him and 
me made friends.” 

The men round him nodded approvingly, 
and in the midst of the silence that followed 
came old Hollins’s voice from behind them : 

‘‘ Here, help me up some 0’ ye.” 

Several strong arms offered themselves, 
and by their aid the old man reached the 
settle, and seizing Jim’s outstretched hand 
shook it warmly. 

**Thou mun have t’ lass, lad. Baptism 
or no baptism, naun but a Christian would 
ha’ done what thou’st done for t’ sheep this 
night. Aye, and ah don’t despair o’ learning 
such as thee reet doctrine neither.” 





THE CLUB DOCTOR 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


HE world may not be 
near the millennium, 
but no sign of its pro- 
gression is more strik- 
ing than that the pro- 
fession, considered by 
the heathen civilisa- 

; tion as suitable for 
slaves alone, has 
reached in our own 

day its highest point of dignity. The pen- 
dulum, indeed, seems about to swing too far 
in the opposite direction. We are fast on 
our way to such adulation of special skill as 
may lead us into forgetfulness of the Provi- 
dence which directs it. 

However, the comparatively humble sub- 
ject of my sketch is in no danger of being 
spoilt by adulation. In the words of Mr. 
Sawyer, the poor people patronise him. 
No royal honours await the climax of his 
professional career; no “record” fees 
reward, no newspaper blazons the operation 
he performs ; no illustrated journals exhibit 
his portrait at various periods of life, or 
relate anecdotes of his peculiarities. Nor 
does he sit, another Canute, in a swelling 
tide of feminine adoration, which, with all 





his supremacy he cannot bid roll away. 
The ladies among whom the club-doctor 
practises are given to much frank criticism 
of him and his medicines. When not hos- 
tile they regard him as their best friend, but 
they do not adore him, since the circum- 
stances under which they meet are not 
favourable to ideality. I have it on the 
authority of a writer in one of our newest 
periodicals that the ‘ fashionable” doctor 
would experience quite a shock were he to 
be received by a lady patient in anything 
but the silk and lace “confection” there- 
in described! The club-doctor’s suscepti- 
bilities, one must hope, are blunter, since no 
visions of loveliness in temporary eclipse 
can cheer his rounds in districts where 
dressing-jackets are unknown. 

Day after day the routine of a practice 
amongst the poor goes on, varied by’ calls in 
the night, which may not be disregarded at 
peril of his position. The divine right of 
‘‘ walloping his own nigger” was firmly held 
by the American slave-owner. Perhaps, in 
a mild form, its spirit exists nowhere so 
strongly as in the “club,” in reference to its 
doctor, especially in mining and manu- 
facturing districts, where the toiling slaves of 
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“The doctor has to get his own way” 


our luxurious civilisation have but this one 
medium of retaliation for their own fetters. 
The club makes them free and independent 
Britons ; they, as a corporation, engage a 
medical officer, and each individual member 
of the club feels that he is the proud 
possessor of a family physician, whose duty 
is to fly to him at any hour, day or night, 
that it may please him to summon his 
retainer. Any exhibition of independence 
on the part of the harassed doctor, probably 
expected to be in three places at once, is 
met by threats of complaint at the next 
meeting of the club. Rivalry is keen among 
the struggling of the profession ; the club is 
a sure, if small, source of income, and so— 
the doctor thinks it over. The mental 
struggle of poor young Lydgate in Middle- 
march is repeated again and again by our 
country practitioners, who have begun life 
with what fervent belief in their profession 
and their ability to adorn it, who can tell? 
though now and again one gets a glimpse 
into the tragedy that lies hidden behind the 
conventional professional exterior. 

Even in ordinary practice what trials there 
are to bear, with fanciful and wilful patients, 
with amateur nurses who know better than 
the doctor, or who are negligent or stupid, 


with unreasonableness and interference of 
friends, above all, with the ingratitude of 
those for whom the doctor has lost sleep 
and rest while the illness was serious, but 
who forget all their debt when the bill comes 
in. The club doctor has all these things 
(except the last) and even more of them to 
endure, than has his more fortunate fellow- 
practitioner. 

‘‘ Please, sir, Mrs. Bates says as Mrs. 
Gunthorne won’t take her medicine nohow, 
and please, what is her todo?” This isa 
small boy from the poorer quarters of the 
doctor’s district, and Mrs. Gunthorne’s life 
depends, humanly speaking, upon the regular 
administration, during the next twelve hours, 
of the medicine he has left on his afternoon 
rounds with a neighbour whom he can trust. 
He was just going to sit down to dinner— 
his first attempt that day at a proper meal 
—but at this message must defer his own 
wants, rush off to the recalcitrant Mrs. Gun- 
thorne, and coax her into submission. Now, 
that the operation of coaxing may be agree- 
able when the patient is young, beautiful or 
interesting, and arrayed in a “confection,” 
and the doctor’s brougham is not detained 
unduly near his dinner-hour, one may 
conceive ; but Mrs. Gunthorne is not young, 
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she is not beautiful, she is not, alas! even 
clean; but the doctor has to “ get his own 
way,” and can only succeed by soothing and 
cosseting her like a baby until she consents 
to let him administer the objectionable 
draught himself. However impatient or 
irritable by nature, he must be—and 
honour to him that he can be—very gentle 
and forbearing with the ignorant poor when 
they are very ill. His sternness is shown to 
the “friends” who would undo his work 
the moment his back is turned, if he had 
not succeeded in spreading a wholesome 
impression of his masterfulness in the 
matter of medical orders all through his 
district. 

How he sometimes envies the hospital 
doctor, with his trained nurses and modern 
appliances, his cleanly quiet wards, and whole- 
some atmosphere. Sometimes he executes 





martial law in his rounds, as when a doctor 
I knew, entering a tiny cottage room wherein 
was the patient gasping in one bed, four 
children in another, and three grown-up 
people at the fireside, broke a pane of glass 





**Please, sir, Mrs. Bates says as Mrs. Gunthorne won't take her 


medicine ” 
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with his walking-stick without a moment’s 
delay or by-your-leave. 

Sometimes he has to turn relatives out of 
the house—and if male ones, he must be 
ready to settle any differences of opinion by 
the appeal to fists—but this extreme exercise 
of authority seldom occurs, and only in 
mining districts. They all stand by the doctor 
in this wholesome maintenance of discipline; 
however much they may harass and worry 
him themselves, if he puts down a bully, he 
is certain of being upheld and applauded. 
Everybody too, on the whole, believes in 
their club doctor’s skill and capability. A 
very common expression of faith amongst 
the poor is, *‘ If I was a dying, and Dr. 
was to say as he couldn’t do no more for 
me, I’d be content to die, for no one could 
help me then.” His wonderful cures are 
the talk of the district, and whether he is 
liked or not, he is trusted. 

The doctor pursues his way unmindful 
for the most part of praise or blame, for he 
knows that bothare capricious and ill-founded. 
His really best work is never recognised, for 
there is no one except perhaps 
a brother practitioner called in 
to consult, who knows what 
has been done. The isolation 
of his life is one of its most 
depressing influences. In an- 
other aspect it is its heroic 
element. ‘The hospital doctor 
has a chance to distinguish him- 
self, but the club-doctor works 
on without hope of fame, with 
not even the stimulus of felt 
progress in his work. See him 
enter his surgery of a morning. 
There sit his patients in a row 
along the wall, silent and listless 
until he opens the door, when 
a slight ripple of life runs 
through the circle. There is the 
usual untidy young woman with 
her puny, weazened-faced baby 
under her shawl; the miner, 
sullen with physical pain and 
enforced idleness; the young 
man who is suffering from an 
acute attack of “ Saturday 
night ;” the old one crippled 
with “ rheumatics ; ” the pallid, 
anemic working-girl ; the worn- 
looking mother with the choreac 
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child whom, after trying every quack 
remedy she has heard of, she is at 
last bringing to him. What can 
his utmost skill do in facing the 
odds of poverty, ignorance, in- 
herited taint, and evil conditions of 
life and work which are the real 
enemies he has to meet? He 
comes in with the manner they 
know ; if he is new to the work it 
is eager and alert; if he is ex- 
perienced it varies. Your good- 
natured philosophic sort of man 
grows matter-of-fact ; the strong and 
sensible, brusque ; the sensitive, who 
can never quite become accustomed 
to the sight of needless suffering, 
nervous, perhaps irritable. The 
young woman is advised that if she 
gives her baby bacon-rind to suck, 
instead of feeding it on milk it will 
die; the other mother is scolded 
for her waste of time with the un- 
qualified pretender to medical skill ; 
the young man is warned, and all 
depart with the physic in which they have so 
much faith and the doctor so little. Good 
food, fresh air, wholesome habits, brightness 





“An attack of Saturday night” 





“Crippled with rheumatics’ 


and comfort in their homes is what he 
knows they mainly need, and what he can- 
not give them. 

In surgery he does believe, and the sur- 
gical cases keep up his esprit de corps. 
There he does not feel himself quite so 
much a leader of a forlorn hope. 

No one knows by what desperate remedies 
our club doctor saves lives, what risky 
operations he performs, that in a hospital 
would be applauded for their success. No 
one knows that after one of these, instead of 
leaving the patient in the hands of skilled 
nurses, /e sits up himself in the close atmo- 
sphere and uncleanly surroundings to be 
sure that all goes well; that instead of the 
diet prepared in the hospital kitchen. the 
patient partakes of food sent from his own 
home. Thus in extreme cases the doctor is 
surgeon or physician, nurse and provider all 
in one. He does it as a matter of course, 
and the poor take it as a matter of course. 
Not without gratitude—Heaven forbid that I 
should lay such a charge at the door of the 
class which of all others remembers and is 
faithful! But the doctor is their property, 
their very own, certain standby in trouble, 
and neither he nor they say very much upon 
a subject on which they have a complete 
understanding. He is a “‘ gentleman,” to be 
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To the curate 











‘*Standing respectfully ” 


sure—what a keen instinct the poor have 
for that true article!—but he is one of 
themselves. They have great respect for 
the parson, and if he is of the right sort 
they love him and lean upon him, but even 
he can never quite come so near them as 
the doctor, with whom there can be no 
reserve on any subject whatever, so inti- 
mately has he come to know the secrets of 
their business and bosoms. 





Mrs. Bates, stand- 
ing _ respectfully, 
after wiping her 
soapy hands on her 
apron, apologises 
loyally for her hus- 
band’s latest esca- 
pade, with the ex- 
cuse that he was 
not himself. But 
the doctor, for 
whom she does not 
leave her wash-tub, 
tells her without 
offence, that her 
husband is an idle, 
good - for - nothing 
brute, whom she 
ought not to shield 
as she does, still 
less slave for. And 
then as he comes 
down from the 
rickety stairs, softly, 
but two steps at a 
time, as only a 
doctor knows how 
to do successfully, 
he pauses to lay his 
hand on her shoul- 
der and say that 
his boy shall bring 
over a basin of 
beef-tea presently 
for the “ brute.” 
The doctor is 
the women’s truest, 
often their only 
friend. Not only 
in the hour of their 
direst agony, when 
indeed all women 
are equal and de- 
pendent, but in the 
many trials of their womanhood do the poor 
look to him, and not in vain, for the only 
understanding helpful sympathy theycan hope 
to know. ‘To the care-worn burdened crea- 
tures standing in the doorways, and dis- 
cussing some recent trouble that has befallen 
one of their number, the word “ chivalrous ” 
would be an unmeaning sound; yet many. 
if not most of them, have a true personi: 
fication of the quality in their minds. It 
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isthedoctor. Rough, 
ignorant as they may 
be, some womanly 
chord responds to 
the pity he feels for 
them in their sordid 
lives. They may 
criticise him freely 
behind his back, and 
‘speak their minds” to his face, but they 
are conscious of his being a sheet-anchor in 
stormy weather. He takes their part, in- 
variably, in the domestic matters whose 
summary settlement is revealed to his pro- 
fessional gaze in the shape of black eyes and 
ugly wounds about their persons; he is 
“sorry,” as even the other women not 
always are, and he can often shame the 
husband into being sorry too. In times of 
exceptional trouble too, as in “strikes,” 
when all the world is against them, when 
even the parson is doubtful about the 
wisdom of “ encouraging” the lock-out by 
assisting the belligerents, the doctor remains 
the same blunt but staunch friend. And 
when those fatalities occur that move the 
hearts of the coldest for them and their 
woes—when the pit falls in and wives and 
mothers are huddled on the brink in trem- 
bling suspense about the men below, or 
when the explosion sends them “ weeping 
and wringing their hands” among the 
groaning and disfigured to search for the 
faces of their own—then who can be like 
him, as he comes with set and resolute face 
and the quick step they know to help and 
save so far as human skill may avail ! 

But it is in the more ordinary occurrences 
of life, after all, that the poor and their 
doctor are knit together in sacred bonds of 
human sympathy. One remembers that 
when the baby-life, so unimportant to every- 
body else but those who gave it being, hung 
in the balance, the doctor with his own hands 
lifted the little sufferer from its hot bath of 
healing and laid it, rolled in steaming 
flannel, in the mother’s lap, saying cheer- 
fully, “the child will be all right now.” 
Another recalls how he stood with the bent 
head of defeat beside the pillow where he 
had spent so many anxious hours fighting 
death for the bread-winner, and how she, 
looking in the kind, sad face, and reading 
her doom, saw all things waver, and would 
have fallen but for the strong hand which 
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**Our doctor—God bless him!” 


clasped her own. Hardened and roughened 
with toil was hers, but the doctor held it as 
tenderly as if it had been the rose-leaf hand 
of a lady. It is hard for the doctor to see 
failure in such guise, hardest of all when the 
‘‘ lost case ” is the wife and mother, and he 
must break the heart of the bowed figure 
that sits downstairs, with the stoic aspect 
that the doctor knows so well. He leans 
over it, and touches the bent head. “God 
help you, my man—I have done my best, 
but she is dying.” 

And the husband looks up, then stumbles 
to his feet, trembling in every limb. He 
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sees that the doctor’s eyes are moist, but 
no tears come to his own. 
“She wants to see you. Come—— 
It is scenes like these that make the club- 
doctor dear to the poor, and ennoble his 
own life. And when the club gives its 
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annual dinner, and the loyal toasts are 
drunk, then comes the most popular toast 
of the evening, as all annoyances, all mis- 
understandings are forgotten, in the hearty 
cheer that greets— Our doctor—God bless 
him!” 


ANGER AND TEMPER 


By THE Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 


ISHOP BUTLER has a certain illu- 
minative sentence, which runs: 
“ Anger was designed by God not 
only to incite us to act vigorously 
in defending ourselves from evil, but to 
engage us in defending the helpless.” Now, 
accustomed as we are to hear much more of 
the faults that are associated with loss of 
temper than of the power for good that 
anger is, there is exhilaration in the Bishop’s 
stalwart proclamation of a neglected truth. 
The ability to be angry was part of the 
essential equipment of our race, without 
which, indeed, men would never have fought 
their way through to this present. Amid 
savage and lawless enemies a man’s life 
depended not seldom on the instinctive 
passion that flashed out more quickly than 
thought or will. That instinct may be 
yoked to base purpose, or high; may be 
employed viciously or virtuously, but its 
true treatment is regulation, not elimination. 
‘Be angry and sin not.” 

There is not as great call for anger in our 
law-abiding community as there was in old 
barbaric days. But there is still room for 
its right exercise, and occasion will not be 
lacking until the Millennium dawn. How- 
ever sincere be your affection for sweet 
reasonableness, if a ruffian attempt to garrot 
you in the night, you postpone the joy of 
argument until you have him by the throat. 
If burglars enter a man’s house, he were a 
strange householder whose anger failed to 
move him to defend family and home; we 
should not exhaust our vocabulary of admira- 
tion on such misplaced amiability. 

I remember a deacon coming to me with 
the startling announcement: “I am afraid 
you must accept my resignation of office in 


your church.” “ But why?” “ Well, I have 
been hailed before the magistrate, and fined. 
The fact is, I saw a brutal hulk of a fellow 
do an abominable cruelty, and I hit him 
hard—so hard that I hurt him.” What 
could I say but what immediately occurred 
to me? “We will explain the affair to the 
executive ; I don’t think that any of them 
will condemn an act of chivalrous resent- 
ment.” None did; and he remained in 
office. 

I remember, too, a fellow-student of mine 
who was one Sunday morning walking 
through Shoreditch to fulfil a preaching en- 
gagement. He saw a man beating a woman 
in the gutter, and interfered instantaneously. 
Unluckily for him, it was merely a conjugal 
discussion, and no sooner was the wife on 
her feet than she joined her spouse in op- 
posing the intruder; with the result, that by 
the time he had finished his sermon that 
morning in Bishopsgate Chapel his right eye 
had described the whole seat of colour 
coram populo. But my friend Strachan was 
of the stuff of which heroes are made; he 
died in the mission-field. 

There are occasions when for justice’ 
sake, or manhood, or purity, some one’s 
heart must constrict, some one’s mouth pro- 
test, some one’s hand strike. And such 
testimony against wickedness is salutary. 
To say of a man that he is never angry is 
not to praise him. In this wicked world no 
man has a right to be perpetually sweet 
tempered. What is the practical value of 
your human bags of benignity without back- 
bone, who move about in indeterminate 
neutrality with a ‘* God-bless-you-all-my-chil- 
dren” pulpiness towards everything and 
everybody ? 


The men who have moved the. 
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world forward have felt the impulse of 
righteous anger. Had Luther been as 
equable and opportunist as Erasmus, where 
would have been the Reformation? Had 
not Hampden, Milton, Cromwell felt hot 
indignation and greatly dared, where were 
England’s liberties? First, they tried pro- 
tests and petitions ; but when words proved 
futile, they tried shotted cannon and mus- 
ketry, that flamed their anger forth. The 
prophets and heroes of the Old Testament 
grew angry, and smote iniquity; falsehood, 
vileness, the sin of the strong against the 
weak, stirred them to the depths of their 
being, and thus the divine afflatus fell on 
them. Would that we had men with con- 
viction enough to be bravely wrathful! 
Agnosticism and indifferentism are bleach- 
ing the power of indignation out of us. We 
are content with the minor charities and 
meaner virtues ; we even affect a mild sur- 
prise that a man should suffer himself to be 
enraged at any iniquity. Doubtless it is 
good to feel disconsolately sympathetic with 
an oppressed nationality or with starving 
folk ; but they can shed tears enough them- 
selves; they stand in greater need of the 
relief on which the indignation of strong 
manhood would insist. Sentimentalism never 
won a victory for the Lord Christ, nor for 
humanity. Victory demands more iron than 
runs in the watery blood of sentimentalists. 

Doubtless it is good to be tolerant and 
charitable towards all our fellow-citizens. 
But I am unable to think very highly of the 
timid tolerance that invents mean excuses 
for the vile things that are like to rot the 
heart out of London, if we are not careful— 
tolerance which is mellifluous towards every- 
body, except, indeed, towards the few who 
are trying their poor best to stem the dam- 
nable loathsomeness which makes some of 
our streets pathways of hell. What virility 
is left in a man who is not indignant at the 
ruin of the innocent and the plunder of the 
simple? ‘Lose temper!” Would that more 
men would find temper! To be angry in 
a good cause is as good as to pray, and 
better. 

Our Lord did well to be angry. When 
He faced the fierce fanaticism and cruel 
meanness of His enemies, His soul was 
stirred in Him, and He spoke words that 
pierced like spears, and cut like swords, 
words that tingle in our nerves to this day. 


All who hate bigotry and inhumanity are 
glad at those terrible words. Had He not 
been angry, He would not have been perfect 
Man. Nay—be it in utmost reverence added 
had He not been angry, He would not 
have been the perfect image of Him whose 
face is for ever against evil, and whose anger 
is as a consuming fire. No hand can strike 
as hard as the hand of Love, nor is any 
anger as terrible as the wrath of the Lamb 
as it had been slain. 

But when our Lord’s anger against the 
Pharisees had struck and spent itself, and 
He sat looking from across the valley to that 
city of His enemies, the tears came. “O, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” And when His enemies had wrought 
their will and He hung in uttermost agony, 
He cried, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

One dare not speak of Him as a Man of 
anger. ‘Love your enemies.” Cardinal in 
His teaching is the principle that there can 
be no communion with God while there is 
disunion with your brother; primary, too, 
the precept that if you have a misunderstand- 
ing with your neighbour, your first duty is to 
end it. “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar and go thy way, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” A facetious friend of mine tells me 
the obedience to that command would empty 
the churches of London. In that case, let 
the words disperse; better empty aisles with 
brotherhood, than crammed churches while 
friendship lies bleeding and brotherhood is 
denied. ‘ This is my commandment, that 
you love one another, as I have loved you.” 

So, then, in thinking of this God-given 
power of resentment, we hark back to the 
old Aristotelian maxim that all sin lies in 
excess. 





‘* But things perish of their own excess, 
And quality o’erdriven becomes defeat.” 


Indignation against wrong is right, but 
when it degenerates into lingering malice, 
revenge and all uncharitableness, then the 
devil is put into possession of the soul’s 
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citadel. Let wrath strike and be done. 
Anger so soon rots into rancour, and that 
is as mischievous as the things about which 
you first became angry. The mind becomes 
inebriated ; self-control is lost; words are 
spoken which go stinging on through life ; 
deeds are done which inflict irreparable 
injury. Let temper become master instead 
of servant, and you may easily cause the 
greatest sorrow and pain, such as you will 
never be able to forgive yourself for inflict- 
ing. That is to “ give place to the devil.” 
“Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath ;” let curfew put out the fires. 
Plutarch gives us a rule of the Pythagoreans 
that before sunset brethren who had differed 
should take each other’s hand, embrace, and 
make up the quarrel. A recent biographer 
of Daniel Defoe, in trying to establish his 
theory of exact parallelism between the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe and the facts 
of Defoe’s own history, resorts to the aston- 
ishing suggestion that the novelist was at one 
time so irritated with his wife’s conduct that 
he resolved to speak no more, nor could all 
the entreaties of his family prevail to break 
his silence for nine and twenty years! His 
wife turned melancholy and distraught, and 
his family was ruined. That is an altogether 
incredible story, but it is lamentably true that 
most of us keep our worst tempers for those 
who love us best. A man may have the 
finest repute for being a splendid fellow, 
amiable and always generous, yet at home 
there is a story (untold) of bitter words, 
fretful outbreaks and long peevishness, while 
wife and bairns “starve for a merry look.” 
Home is the most exacting test of character. 
We are much too lenient in our judgment of 
ill-tempers ; we habitually under-estimate its 
sinfulness and avert our eyes from its dire 
effects on character. Who of us has not 
heard a man speak of his having a vile 
temper, in a strain not more apologetic than 
that in which he would tell of having a fierce 
dog? Well, if your dog is a nuisance to 
your neighbours, you should not begrudge 
a shilling to the dustmen for summary exe- 
cution. An ill-tempered man makes life 
miserable for those who are unhappy enough 
to live with him ; as well live with a hornets’ 
nest ; what time you can spare from warding 
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off the next attack is spent in oiling the 
smart from the last. Yet many a man thinks 
he is no more responsible for his evil tempers 
than he is responsible for the colour of his 
hair. It is difficult to say for what fault we 
may be fitly blamed, if we are thus entitled 
to lay bad temper to the charge of our 
constitution. Or, suppose it be your con- 
stitution, and you know it, are you not on 
that very ground required to take special 
precaution against such odious attacks? If 
you are asthmatic, you avoid November’s 
fogs as much as possible; if your eyes are 
weak, you don’t read the evening paper by 
the light of a L.C.D.R. carriage; and if you 
are weighted with a temper that is vile, it is 
your special call and business in life to be a 
Christian notwithstanding. You must get 
and keep the whip-hand of yourself. And 
all the myriad irritations and provocations 
of daily life afford you field for struggle and 
for victory. 

The remedy lies deep. It is obvious 
enough that all that a man has to do is to 
watch against the irruption of passion and 
guard himself. But how shall a man at 
once win the motive to strive to that end 
and the power to succeed in his endeavour ? 
We are not built in water-tight compartments, 
so the one part of us can be redeemed 
without any action or reaction in the other 
parts. The temper is not a local disorder, 
to be treated with a plaster: it needs syste- 
matic treatment. And I know not, nor can 
I guess at any power as sufficient, save the 
presence of Christ as Lord of the soul. Nor 
is there any surer token of the coming of 
Christ into the heart as Master than the 
softening of the temper and the “holy 
harmony.” 


*« And when He comes, He makes your face so fair, 
Your friends are led to say, ‘ The King is there.’” 


Deeply humbling are our recollections of 
an unruled spirit, and for many of us the 
shameful thought is added that we have 
thereby cast dishonour on the Christian 
name. But “Lord,” we pray, “ Thou 
knowest that we love Thee, Thou knowest 
all things ; forgive us that we have forgotten; 
let Thy presence restrain us and Thy strength 
save us.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


S we announced in our last number, 
we have decided to comply with 
the wishes of our correspondents 
who have voted in favour of a 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF AGE. 


Two prizes are offered: First, books of the 
published price of #1; Second, books of 
the published price of tos. 

Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 400 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
author. The editor, whose decision shall be 
final, shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR APRIL 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN FEBRUARY 20 
First and second prizes (as above) for the best account 
of the book or books that have most helped me spiritually. 


For the Junior Competition, open only to 
those under seventeen years of age, there will 
be two prizes: First, books of the published 
price of 1os., and Second, books of the 
published price of 5s. 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR APRIL 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN FEBRUARY 20 
First and second prizes (as above) for the best prose 
faper of 250 words, or for the best poem of 20 lines, 
on St. Paul's shipwreck. 


The prizes for the present month are 
awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE— 
A CHILD’S STORY FROM THE 
BIBLE. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX years 
ago it was the Christmas day of the angels. 
Earth was quietly rolling amid the vast 


regions of space, little dreaming of God’s 
great gift to it. 


Up in heaven all was very bright and 
joyous, and low laughter rippled from the 
lips of the angels as they thought of earth’s. 
great Christmas present. But a great ques- 
tion had to be decided—Who should they 
tell first on earth? At last one angel said: 
“JT will fly down the golden stairway and 
look over into earth, and the first earth- 
people I see we will carry the glad message 
to.” So the angel floated down the great 
stairway, and looked over into earth. It 
was night, and the moon and stars were 
shedding their cold, silvery light on earth’s 
white mantle. On a lonely hillside just out- 
side Bethlehem were some poor shepherds 
guarding their sheep, holding the tiny lambs 
in their arms to keep them from harm; and 
the angel smiled as he looked, for he thought 
of Christ when He should guard the little 
earth-children from harm. So he flew back 
to the others and told them what he had 
seen, and with one accord they cried: “ Let 
us go to these.” 

The angel went to see if all the little 
cherubs knew the words of the new chorus. 
Then they all went down the golden stair, 
and out into the moonlight, and they sang 
to the poor shepherds the beautiful chorus : 

‘* Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 
ADA RICE 
(16 years), 
Southport. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


MY FAVOURITE CHILD-STORY IN 
THE BIBLE. 
THE prettiest child-story in the Bible to my 
mind is the one of Samuel’s infancy. We 
all know how, when he was quite young, his 
mother gave him up to God to serve in the 
Temple with Eli for his master; and how 
every year Hannah brought him a little coat, 
which she had taken such pains to make for 
her little boy. We can well picture to our- 
selves the expectation of the child and the 
delight of seeing his mother once more with 
her yearly present. Again, it is noticeable 
what an amount of faith and love Samuel 
had for his old master, Eli; how untiringly 
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and always willingly he attended to his 
master’s wants. And when, as Samuel 
thought, Eli called him, he went those 
three times unceasingly to answer him ; even 
though he was a very little boy, and though 
it was the middle of the night, he ran to see 
what Eli wanted cheerfully, saying, “‘ Here I 
am,” and Eli sent him back to bed three 
times. And again, when Eli asked him 
what the Lord had said, Samuel told him 
everything straightforwardly, keeping nothing 
back. Although what he did say would, he 
felt, grieve Eli, yet he spoke out bravely 
as only one with courage can. 


MILDRED ARCHER 
(16 years), 
Southport. 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THE THREE KINGS FROM THE 
EAST. 


WueEn God came down in the days of old 

By a beautiful star was His advent told— 

God’s signal to humans to come and adore, 

Though to some but a light they’d seen 
never before, 

To others a star in the sky—nothing more. 


But three wise kings, from a country far, 
Eagerly followed the shining star 

Over the mountain, waste, and wild, 

To worship God, as a little child, 

Pure and holy and undefiled. 


In no proud palace their King they found, 
With no rich jewels His forehead crowned. 
His kingly palace—a cattle shed, 

The hard, rough manger His royal bed, 
No pillow soft ’neath His sacred head. 


Incense and gold, behold they bring, 
Offerings meet for an earthly king. 

And, kneeling His lowly bed before, 
Him acknowledge and Him adore, 

King of Glory for evermore. 

DorROTHY PAGE 
(15 years), 
Kilburn, London, N.W. 


SECOND PRIZE— 
THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


MEN from the Est, we journeyed far. 
What was our guide? A single star, 


Which, shining clear at morn and even, 
Burned in the cloudless blue of heaven. 


Bright was the pure and peaceful ray 
Over the spot where Jesus lay ; 

Wrapt in the arms of His mother mild, 
Come to earth as a little child. 


Oh, God of the Gentiles! That childish face, 
That childish form of kingly grace ! 
Low on our knees, before His feet, 
We bent to offer our homage meet. 


Back to the East we journeyed then, 
Praising God for His gift to men ; 
And o’er the manger the star’s bright ray 
Showed us the spot where Jesus lay. 
CHRISTINE D. F. HILLs 
(16 years), 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Considering the age of the writer, the fol- 
lowing verses will be read with interest. Her 
name has already had a place of honour in 
our pages : 


THE THREE KINGS OF THE 
EAST 


I LovE the dear old story 
That comes each year by year, 
Whene’er the blessed morning 
Of Christmas doth appear, 


They brought Him gold, frankincense, 
Those three kings of the East, 

And myrrh also was laid down 

Before His infant feet. 


They brought to Him their treasures, 
The treasures they had brought, 
And bowed them down before Him 
With many a humble thought. 


Who was that in swaddling clothes ? 
Who was that Babe so mild ? 

*Twas Jesus Christ, dear children, 
Become a little child. 


Then let us also worship Him 
Like those three kings of old, 
‘That we may be as children still 
E’en when we are grown old. 


Lucy CLAUDINE LEVER MURRAY 


(9 years), 
Swinburne Castle, Northumberland 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN ab. 213 


By THE REv. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AuTHoR oF “ MEHALAH,” “THE Broom Squire,” 
“THE TRAGEDY OF THE C2SARS,” ETC. 


III 


BavDILLAs, THE DEACON 


HE chain of priests and priestesses 
could not restrain the mob that 
thrust forward to the great basin to 
see the result. 

Exclamations of every description rose 
from the throng. 

“ He fell in!” 

“ Nay, he cast himself in. 
withdraw the holy waters. 
The fountain is polluted.” 

“ Was it not defiled when a dead tomcat 
was found in it? Yet the fountain ceased 
not to flow.” 

“ The maiden floats ! ” 

“ Why should the god pick out the hand- 
somest girl? His blood is ice-cold. She is 
not a morsel for him,” scoffed a red-faced 
senator. 

“He rises! He is swimming. 

‘“« He has grappled the damsel.” 

“ He is striking out! Bene! Bene!” 

“Encourage not the sacrilegious one! 
Thou makest thyself partaker in his im- 
piety.” 

“What will the magistrates do?” 

“Do! curl up like woodlice, and uncurl 
only when all is forgotten.” 

“‘ He is a Christian.” 

‘His father was a philosopher. 
by the gods.” 

‘“‘ He is an atheist.” 

“See! See! He is sustaining her head.” 

“ She is not dead, she gasps.” 

“ Body of Bacchus! how the water boils. 
The god is wrath.” 

“ Bah! it boils no more now than it did 
yesterday.” 

In the ice-green water could be seen the 
young man with nervous arms, striking out. 
He held up the girl with one arm. The 
swell of the rising volumes of water greatly 
facilitated his efforts. Indeed, the upsurging 
flood had such force, that to die by drowning 
in it was a death by inches, for as often as a 


The god will 
It was impious. 


2? 


He swears 


body went beneath the surface it was again 
propelled upwards. 

In a minute he was at the breastwork, 
had one hand on it, then called: “ Help, 
someone, to lift her out.” 

Thereupon the man clothed in brown 
wool put down his arms, clasped the half- 
conscious girl, and raised her from the water. 
Callipodius assisted, and between them she 
was lifted out of the basin. The priests and 
priestesses remonstrated with loud cries. 
But some of the spectators cheered. A con- 
siderable portion of the men ranged them- 
selves beside the two who had the girl in 
their arms, and prevented the ministers of 
Nemausus from recovering Perpetua from 
the hands of her rescuers. 

The men of the upper town, Greek 
colonists or their descendants, looked super- 
ciliously and incredulously at the cult of the 
Gallic deity of the fountain. It was tolerated 
but laughed at, as something that belonged 
to a class of citizens that was below them in 
standing. 

In another moment, A©milius Lentulus 
had thrown himself upon the balustrade, 
and stood facing the crowd, dripping from 
every limb, but with a laughing coun- 
tenance. 

Seeing that the mob was swayed by conflict- 
ing currents of feeling and opinion, knowing 
the people with whom he had to do, he 
stooped, whispered something into the ear 
of Callipodius, then, folding his arms, he 
looked smilingly around at the tossing crowd, 
and no sooner did he see his opportunity 
than, unclasping his arms, he assumed the 
attitude of an orator, and cried: ‘* Men and 
brethren of the good city of Nemausus! I 
marvel at ye that ye dare to set at naught 
the laws of imperial and eternal Rome. Are 
ye not aware that the god Claudius issued 
an edict with special application to Gaul, 
that for ever forbade human sacrifices? Has 
that edict been withdrawn? I have myself 
seen and read it graven in brass on the steps 
of the Capitoline Hill at Rome. So long as 
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that law stands unrepealed ye are trans- 
gressors.” 
“The edict is fallen into desuetude, and 


desuetude abrogates a law!” called one 
man. 
“Ts it so? How many have suffered 


under Nero, under Caius, because they 
transgressed laws long forgotten? Let some 
one inform against the priesthood of Nemau- 
sus, and carry the case to Rome.” 

A stillness fell on the assembly; the 
priests looked at one another. 

“ But see!” continued Amilius, “I call 
you to witness this day. The god himself 
rejects such illegal offerings. Did you not 
perceive how he spurned the virgin from 
him when ye did impiously cast her into the 
holy urn? Does he not sustain life with his 
waters, and not destroy it? Had he desired 
the sacrifice, then would he have gulped it 
down, and you would have seen the maiden 
no more. Not so. He rejected her, with 
his watery arms he repelled her. Every 
crystal wave he cast up was a rejection. I 
saw it, and I leaped in to deliver the god 
from the mortal flesh that he refused. I 
appeal to you all again. To whom did the 
silver image cast the apple? Was it to the 
maiden destined to die? Nay, verily it was 
to her who was to live. The golden pippin 
was a fruit of life, whereby he designated 
such as he willed to live. Therefore, I say 
that the god loveth life and not death. 
Friends and citizens of Nemausus, ye have 
transgressed the law, and ye have violated 
the will of the divine Archegos, who founded 
our city, and by whose largess of water we 
live.” 

Then one in the crowd shouted: “ There 
is a virgin cast yearly from the bridge over 
the Rhodanus at Avenio.” 

‘“‘ Aye! and much doth that advantage the 
bridge and the city. Did not the floods last 
November carry away an arch and inundate 
an entire quarter of the town? Was the 
divine river forgetful that he had received 
his oblation? or was he ungrateful for the 
favour? Naught that is god-like can be 
either.” 

“He demanded another life.” 

“ Nay. He was indignant that the fools 
of Avenio should continue to treat him as 
though he were a wild beast, that had to be 
glutted, and not asa god. All you parents 
that fear for your children; such of you as 


have already lost your daughters, or have 
trembled for them, combine, and with one 
voice proclaim that you will no more suffer 
this. Look to the urn of the divine Nemau- 
sus. See how evenly the ripples run. Dip 
your fingers in the water, and feel how 
passionless it is. Has he blown forth a 
blast of seething water, and stream like the 
hot springs of Aquz Sextie? Has his 
fountain clouded with anger? Was the god 
powerless to avenge the act when I plunged 
in? If he had desired the death of this 
maiden, would he have suffered me, a mortal, 
to pluck her from his gelid lips? Make 
room on Olympus, O ye gods, and prepare 
a throne for Common Sense, and let her 
have dominion over the minds of men.” 

‘‘ There is no such god,” called one in the 
crowd. 

“Ye know her not, so besotted are ye.” 

“ He blasphemes, he mocks the holy and 
immortal ones,” 

‘*It is ye who mock them, when ye make 
of them as great clowns as yourselves. The 
true eternal gods laugh to hear me speak 
the truth. Look at the sun, look at the 
water with its many twinkling smiles. The 
gods approve.” 

Whilst the young man thus harangued 
and amused the populace, Baudillas and 
Quincta, assisted by two female slaves of the 
latter, removed the drenched, dripping, and 
haif-drowned girl. They bore her, with the 
utmost despatch, out of the crowd, down a 
side walk of the city gardens, to a bench, on 
which they laid her, till she had sufficiently 
recovered to open her eyes and recognise 
those who surrounded her. 

Then said the widow to one of the ser- 
vants : “ Run, Petronilla, and bid the steward 
send porters with a litter. We must convey 
Perpetua as speedily as possible from hence, 
lest there be a riot, and the ministers of the 
devil stir up the people to insist upon again 
casting her into the water.” 

“‘ By your leave, lady,” said Baudillas, “ I 
would advise that at first she should not be 
conveyed to your house, but to mine. It is 
probable, should that happen which you 
fear, that the populace may make a rush to 
your dwelling, in their attempt to get hold 
of the lady your daughter. It were well that 
she remained for a while concealed in my 
house. Send for the porters to bring the 
litter at a later hour, when falls the night.” 
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“You are right,” said Quincta, “It shall 
be so.” 

“ As in the Acts of the Blessed Apostles 
it is related that the craftsmen who lived by 
making silver shrines for Diana stirred up 
the people of Ephesus, so may it be now. 
There are many who get their living by the 
old religion, many whose position and in- 
fluence depend on its maintenance, and 
such will not lightly allow a slight to be cast 
on their superstition, like as has been offered 
this day. But by evenfall we shall know the 
humour of the people. Young lady, lean on 
my arm and let me conduct thee to my 
lodging. ‘There canst thou abide till it is 
safe for thee to depart.” 

Then the brown habited man took the 
maiden’s arm. 

Baudillas was a deacon of the Church in 
Nemausus, a man somewhat advanced in life. 
His humility, and perhaps also his lack of 
scholarship, prevented his aspiring to a 
higher office. Moreover he was an admirable 
minister of the Church as deacon, at a period 
when the office was mainly one of keeping 
the registers of the sick and poor, and of 
distributing alms among such as were in 
need. 

The deacon was the treasurer of the 
Church, and he was a man selected for his 
business habits and practical turn of mind. 
By his office he was more concerned with 
the material than the spiritual distresses of 
men. Nevertheless he was of the utmost 
value to the bishops and presbyters, for he 
was the feeler, groping among the poorest, 
entering into the worst haunts of misery and 
vice, quick to detect tokens of desire for 
better things, and ready to make use of every 
opening for giving rudimentary instruction. 

Those who occupied the higher grades in 
the Church, even at this early period, were 
for the most part selected from the cultured 
and noble classes ; not that the Church had 
respect of persons, but because of the need 
there was of possessing men who could 
penetrate into the best houses, and who, 
being related to the governing classes, might 
influence the upper strata of society as well 
as that which was below. The great houses, 
with their families of slaves in the city, and 
of servile labourers on their estates, possessed 
vast influence for good or evil. A believing 
master could flood: with light a whole popula- 
tion that depended on him, and was certain 

XXVI—10 


to treat his slaves with Christian humanity. 
On the other hand it occasionally happened 
that it was through a poor slave that the 
truth reached the heart of a master or 
mistress. 

Baudillas led the girl, now shivering with 
cold, from the garden, and speedily reached 
a narrow street. Here the houses on each 
side were lofty, unadorned, and had windows 
only in the upper storeys, arched with brick 
and unglazed. In cold weather they were 
closed with shutters. 

The pavement of the street was of cobble 
stones and rough. No one was visible, no 
sound issued from the houses, save only 
from one whence came the rattle of a loom, 
and a dog chained at a door barked furiously 
as the little party went by. 

“ This is the house,” said Baudillas, and 
he struck against a door. 

After some waiting a bar was withdrawn 
within, and the door, that consisted of two 
valves, was opened by an old slightly lame 
slave. 

“ Pedo,” said the deacon, “has all been 
well?” 

‘* All is well, master,” answered the man. 

“Enter, ladies,’ said Baudillas. “ My 
house is humble and out of repair, but it 
was once notable. Enter and rest you 
awhile. I will bid Pedo search for a change 
of garments for Perpetua.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Quincta. “I heara 
sound like the roar of the sea.” 

“Tt is the voice of the people. Itis a 
roar like that for blood that goes up from 
the amphitheatre.” 


IV 
THE UTRICULARES 


THE singular transformation that had taken 
place in the presiding deity of the fountain, 
from being a nymph into a male god, had 
not been sufficiently complete to alter the 
worship of the deity. As in the days of 
Druidism, the sacred source was under the 
charge of priestesses, and although, with the 
change of sex of the deity, priests had been 
appointed to the temple, yet they were few 
and occupied a position of subordination to 
the chief priestess. She was a woman of 
sagacity and knowledge of human nature. 
She perceived immediately how critical was 
the situation. If A‘milius Lentulus were 
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allowed to proceed with his speech, he would 
draw to him the excitable southern minds, 
and it was quite possible might provoke a 
tumult, in which the temple would be 
wrecked. At the least, his words would 
serve to chill popular devotion. 

The period when Christianity began to 
radiate through the Roman world was one 
when the traditional paganism, with its as- 
sociated rites, that had contented a simpler 
age, had lost its hold on the thoughtful and 
cultured. ‘Those who were esteemed the 
leaders of society mocked at religion, and 
although they conformed to its ceremonial, 
did so with ill-disguised contempt. At their 
tables, before their slaves, they laughed at 
the sacred myths related of the gods, as 
absurd and indecent ; and the slaves thought 
it became them to affect the same incredulity 
as their masters. Sober thinkers endeavoured 
to save some form of religion by explaining 
away the monstrous legends, and attributing 
them to the wayward imagination of poets. 
The existence of the gods they admitted, but 
argued that the gods were the unintelligent 
and blind forces of Nature—or that, if rational, 
they stood apart in cold exclusiveness, and 
cared naught for mankind. Many threw 
themselves into a position of agnosticism. 
They professed to believe in nothing but 
what their senses assured them did exist; 
and asserted that, as there was no evidence 
to warrant them in declaring that there were 
gods, they could not believe in them; that 
moreover, as there was no revelation of a 
moral law, there existed no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. ‘Therefore, the only 
workable maxim on which to rule life was, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Over all men hung the threatening cloud 
of death. All must undergo the waning of 
the vital powers, the failure of health, the 
withering of beauty, the loss of appetite for 
the pleasures of life, or, if not the loss of 
appetite, at least the faculty for enjoyment. 

There was no shaking off the oppressive 
burden, no escape from the gathering shadow. 
Yet, just as those on the edge of a precipice 
throw themselves over, through giddiness, so 
did men rush on self-destruction in startling 
numbers, and with levity, because weary of 
life; and these were precisely such as had 
enjoyed wealth to the full, and had run 
through the whole gamut of pleasures. 


What happened after death? Was there 
any continuance of existence ? 

Men craved to know. They felt that life 
was too brief altogether for the satisfaction 
of the aspirations of their souls. They ran 
from one pleasure to another, without filling 
the void within. 

Consequently, having lost faith in the tra- 
ditional religion—it was not a creed—itself 
a composite out of some Latin, some Etrus- 
can, and some Greek myth and cult, they 
looked elsewhere for what they required. 
Consciences, agonised by remorse, sought 
expiation in secret mysteries, only to find 
that they afforded no relicf at all. Minds 
craving after faith plunged into philosophic 
speculations that led to nothing but an un- 
solved, eternal quest. Souls hungering, 
thirsting after God, the ideal of all that is 
holy and pure and lovable, adopted the 
strange religions imported from the east and 
south, some became votaries of the Egyptian 
Isis and Serapis, others of the Persian 
Mithras—all to find that they had pursued 
bubbles. 

In the midst of this general disturbance 
of old ideas, in the midst of a widespread 
despair, Christianity flashed forth, and offered 
what was desired by the earnest, the thought- 
ful, the down-trodden, and the conscience- 
striken—a revelation made by the Father of 
Spirits as to what is the destiny of man, what 
is the law of right and wrong, what is in store 
for those who obey the law; how also par- 
don might be obtained for transgression, and 
grace to restore fallen humanity. 

Christianity, meeting a wide-felt want, 
spread rapidly, not only among the poor 
and oppressed, but extensively among the 
cultured and the noble. All connected by 
interest, or prejudiced by association with 
the dominant and established paganism, 
were uneasy and alarmed. ‘The traditional 
religion was honey-combed and tottering to 
its fall, and how it was to be revived they 
knew not. ‘That it would be supplanted by 
the new faith in Christ was what they feared. 

The chief priestess of Nemausus knew 
that in the then condition of minds, an act 
of overt defiance might lead to a very general 
apostasy. It was to her of sovereign import- 
ance to arrest the movement at once, to 
silence Amilius, to have him punished for 
his act of sacrilege, and to recover posses- 
sion of Perpetua. 
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She snatched the golden apple from the 
hand of the image, and giving it to an 
attendant, said, “ Run everywhere, touch 
and summon the Cultores Nemausi.” 

The girl did as commanded. She sped 
among the crowd, and with the pippin 
touched one, then another, calling, ‘* Wor- 
shippers of Nemausus, to the aid of the 
god!” 

The result was manifest at once. It was 
as though an electrical shock had passed 
through the multitude. Those touched and 
those who heard the summons at once dis- 
engaged themselves from the crush, drew 
together, and ceased to express their indi- 
vidual opinions. Indeed, such as_ had 
previously applauded the sentiments of 
Emilius, now assumed an attitude of dis- 
approbation. 

Rapidly men rallied about the white- 
robed priestesses, who surrounded the silver 
image. 

To understand what was taking place, 
it is necessary that a few words should 
be given in explanation. 

‘The Roman population of the towns, not 
in Italy only -but in all the Romanised 
provinces, banded itself in colleges or 
societies very much like our benefit clubs. 
These guilds were very generally under the 
invocation of some god or goddess, and 
those who belonged to them were entitled 
* cultores ” or worshippers of such or such a 
deity. ‘These clubs had their secretaries and 
treasurers, their places of meeting, their 
common chests, their feasts and their several 
constitutions. Each society made provision 
for its members in time of sickness, and 
furnished a dignified funeral in the club 
columbarium, after which all sat down to a 
funeral banquet in the supper-room attached 
to the cemetery. The colleges or guilds 
enjoyed great privileges and were protected 
by law. At a time when a political career 
was closed to all but such as belonged to 
the governing class, the affairs of the clubs 
engrossed the attention of the members and 
evoked great rivalry and controversies. One 
admirable effect of the clubs was the develop- 
ment of a spirit of fellowship among the 
members, and another was that it tended in 
a measure to break down class exclusiveness. 
Men of rank and wealth, aware of the 
power exercised by these guilds, eagerly 
accepted the office of patron to them— 


though the clubs might be those of cord- 
wainers, armourers, or sail-makers. And 
those who were ordinary members of a 
guild regarded their patrons with affection 
and loyalty. Now that the signal had been 
sent round to rally the Cultores Nemausi?, 
every member forgot his private feeling, 
sank his individual opinion, and fell into 
rank with his fellows, united in one common 
object, the maintenance by every available 
means, and at every sacrifice, of the respect 
due to the god. 

These Cultores Nemausi at once formed 
into organised bodies under their several 
officers, in face of a confused crowd that 
drifted hither and thither without purpose 
and without cohesion. 

#milius found himself no longer heark- 
ened to. To him this was a matter of no 
concern. He had sought to engage attention 
only so as to withdraw it from Perpetua, 
and leave opportunity for her friends to 
remove her. 

Now that this object was attained, he 
laughingly leaped from the balustrade and 
made as though he was about to return 
home. 

But at once the chief priestess saw his 
object, and cried: “Seize him! He blas- 
phemes the god-founder of the city. He 
would destroy the college. Let him be con- 
veyed into the temple, that the holy one 
may there deal with him as he wills.” 

The prefect of police whose duty it was 
to keep order, now advanced with the few 
men he had deemed necessary to bring with 
him, and he said in peremptory tones: 
“We can suffer no violence. If he has 
transgressed the law, let him be impeached.” 

“Sir,” answered the priestess, “we will 
use no violence. He has insulted the 
majesty of the god. He has snatched from 
him his destined and devoted victim. Yet 
we meditate no severe reprisals. All I seek 
is that he may be brought into the presence 
of the god in the adylum where is a table 
spread with cakes. Let him there sprinkle 
incense on the fire and eat of the cakes. 
Then he shall go free. If the god be wroth, 
he will manifest his indignation. But if, as 
I doubt not, he be placable, then shall this 
man depart unmolested.” 

“ Against this I have naught to advance,” 
said the prefect. 

But one standing by whispered him; 
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“ Those cakes are not to be trusted. I have 
heard of one who ate and fell down in con- 
vulsions after eating.” 

“That is a matter between the god and 
Emilius Varo. I have done my duty.” 

Then the confraternity of the Cuzltores 
Nemausi spread itself so as to encircle the 
place and include A‘milius, barring every 
passage. He might, doubtless, have escaped 
had he taken to his heels at the first summons 
to the club to congregate, but he had desired 
to occupy the attention of the people as long 
as possible, and it did not comport with his 
self-respect to run from danger. 

Throwing over him the toga which he had 
cast aside when he leaped into the pond, he 
thrust one hand into his bosom, and leisurely 
strode through the crowd, waving them aside 
with the other hand, till he was stopped by 
the living barrier of the worshippers of 
Nemausus. 

“ You cannot pass, sir,” said the captain 
of that party which intercepted his exit 
at the point where he purposed to pass ; 
“the chief priestess hath ordered that thou 
appear before the god in his ce//a and thou 
do worship and submit thyself to his 
will.” 

“‘ And how is that will to be declared ?” 
asked the young man jestingly. 

“ Sir, thou must eat one of the dedicated 
placenta.” 

“TI have heard of these same cakes and 
have no stomach for them.” 

“ Nevertheless eat thou must.” 

« What if I will not?” 

«Then constraint will be used. The 
prefect has given his consent. Who is to 
deliver thee ?” 

“Who! Here come my deliverers 

A tramp of feet was audible. 

Instantly 4milius ran back to the balus- 
trade, leaped upon it, and waving his arm, 


1» 


shouted: “To my aid, Utriculares! But 
use no violence.” 

Instantly, with a shout, a dense body of 
men that had rolled into the gardens dashed 
itself against the ring of Cultores Nemausi ; 
they brandished marlin spikes and oars, to 
which were attached inflated goatskins and 
bladders. ‘These they whirled around their 
heads and with them they smote to left and 
to right. ‘The distended skins clashed 
against such as stood in opposition and sent 
them reeling backwards, whereat the lusty 
men wielding the windbags thrust their way 
as a wedge through their ranks. The 
worshippers of Nemausus swore, screamed, 
remonstrated, but were unable to withstand 
the onslaught. They were beaten back and 
dispersed by the whirling bladders. 

The general mob roared with laughter 
and cheered the boatmen who formed the 
attacking party. Cries rose of, ‘“ Well done, 
Utriculares! That is a fine delivery, wind- 
bag-men! Ha, ha! A _ hundred to five 
on the Utriculares! You are come in the 
nick of time, afore your patron was made to 
nibble the poisoned cakes.” 

The men armed with air-distended skins 
did harm to none. ‘Their weapons were 
calculated to alarm and not to injure. ‘To 
be banged in the face with a bladder was 
almost as disconcerting as to be smitten with 
a cudgel, but it left no bruise, it broke no 
bone; and the man sent staggering by a 
windbag was received in the arms of those 
in rear with jibe and laugh and elicited no 
compassion. 

The Utriculares speedily reached AZmilius, 
gave vent to a cheer, then lifted him on their 
shoulders, and swinging the inflated skins 
and shouting, marched off out of the gardens, 
through the forum, down the main street of 
the lower town, unmolested, under the con- 
duct of Callipodius. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N the Behring Strait, in far away Arctic 
Alaska, there stands a village known as 
Cape Prince of Wales, the home of some 
four hundred and fifty Eskimos. The place wears 
an air of great desolation and bleakness, and the 
natives appear as cold and unresponsive as their 
surroundings. So unimportant a part does this 
little community play in the affairs of the great 
world, that for months together it is cut off from all 
communication and is almost entirely forgotten. 
The incident here told happened two years ago, 
so slowly dces news travel. The people support 
themselves by hunting and fishing, and for a long 
time no event took place which could be looked 
back upon as an episode to be thought about 
with delight, discussed, and lived through again. 
One day a missionary landed and made his home 
amongst them, ministering to their needs, spiritually 
and bodily. The more the good man saw of their 
monotonous existence the more he longed to change 
it. Christmas seemed to him to be a rare chance 
of gladdening them, and also of impressing the story 
of Christ's birth firmly in their minds. How he 
wished he could transport the whole population 
to some rejoicing city where the children were 
filled with eager anticipation as they looked up at 
their Christmas tree, where friend greeted friend, 
and above all where men and women raised in 
joyous unity a sound of praise to God for the new 
hope that was born into the world nearly two 
thousand years ago. 


Ir struck our missionary that if he could not take 
his Eskimos into a brighter world, he could at least 
bring the customs of a brighter world to them. So 
it came about that with the help of his friends at 
home he decided to make a great Christmas tree 
for his little flock. In a region, however, where 
stunted bushes are the nearest approach to trees, an 
initial difficulty presented itself, but a great drift 
log found on the shore was pressed into service, 
It was taken into the little chapel and covered with 
green moss, and branches of the bushes were nailed 
ontoit. The foliage was made out of green cloth, 
and each leaf, stuck full of needles and pins, being 
afterwards given to the women, the tree when 
finished probably being amongst the most unique 
that Father Christmas had ever beheld. 


On Christmas Eve the little church “presented a 
remarkably animated appearance, in striking con- 
trast with the dreary outside world. The building 
was quite full, men, women, and ‘children, in their 
suits of skin and bladder crowded every nook and 
corner; expectation was plainly written on all 
their faces. None were happier than the missionary 


as he told the old, old story of the Star in the 
East and the Babe born in the manger. When he 
had finished, a hymn was sung in a hearty fashion, 
and then all interest was centred in the prettily 
lighted, well-laden Christmas tree. Tools, knives, 
scissors, fishing tackle, cotton cloth, and woollen 
garments and other presents peculiarly acceptable 
to the assembled crowd were soon distributed, and 
with many expressions of delight the recipients 
went off to their ‘‘ dug-outs."" But there was very 
little feeling of dreariness left in that desolate region, 
for happy hearts make a happy home even though 
the home be but a winter ‘‘dug-out’’; and these 
Eskimos all felt a little at least of the joy that the 
season of Christ's birth brings. 


It is a happy thing for such people as those of 
whom we have just spoken, that men of all sects 
resign the rudder of their lives to God's guiding 
hand. The noble work which missionaries accom- 
plish was recently applauded by Sir Henry 
Johnston, late administrator of Central Africa, who 
in the course of a speech pointed out that what 
men will not do even for commercial gain is readily 
undertaken if the finger of Christ points to a 
certain dark patch of His Kingdom ready to 
receive light. And for every man who perishes in 
such work, said the same authority, two men are 
anxious to carry on his duties. 


WuEN John Bowen was chosen Bishop of Sierra 
Leone his friends urged him to decline, the climate 
was so deadly. His answer was: “If I served in 
the Queen’s army, and on being appointed toa post 
of danger were on that account to refuse to go, it 
would be an act of cowardice, and I should be 
disgraced in the eyes of men. Being a soldier of 
the Cross, I cannot refuse what is now offered me 
because it exposes me to danger. I know it does, 
and therefore I must go. Were I offered a 
bishopric in England, I might feel at liberty to 
decline it; one in Sierra Leone I must accept."’ 
This is the spirit which animates a leader and 
makes him a great power. 


A story is being told that Prince Christian of 
Denmark when riding home, tired and thirsty, 
from a review, stopped at a farmhouse to beg a 
drink. The old farmer's wife bade him welcome 
and enter. As she was at the moment pancake- 
making, she asked him if he would like some. 
‘Very much, indeed,” replied the Prince, and soon 
he was comfortably seated, enjoying his humble 
fare at the kitchen-table. Having finished his 
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meal, he asked the old dame how much he owed 
her. ‘‘ Nothing at all,” was the answer. On his 
persisting that he would prefer paying, she patted 
his shoulder affectionately, saying, ‘You are a 
soldier, my son, and soldiers are always ‘ hard-up’; 
I never take anything from them."’ He suggested 
that he was not quite so “ hard-up”’ as the gene- 
rality of them. ‘Oh! I know better,” and, with a 
knowing wink and a nod, she turned to her pancake- 
making. ‘It is quite true, good mother,” said the 
Prince, laughing heartily, ‘‘ for you see my grand- 
father happens to be the King.”’ ‘‘ What!” cried 
his astonished hostess, dropping her whisk and 
nearly upsetting the frying-pan in her fright. A 
second or two she gazed at him speechlessly, then 
remarked, naively, ‘‘I should have asked you into 
the parlour, shouldn't I?" 


__——. 


We do not know whether this story has been 
authenticated, but it is a very pretty anecdote, and 
shows us how easy it would have been for the 
peasant woman to have turned away one whom 
she will always feel proud she helped. In such an 
unexpected way do most of our opportunities come 
to us—our chances of saying kind words and doing 
kind actions ; and if we shut our eyes and will not 
make the most of these chances they slip by as 
unobtrusively as they come. It was a part of Mrs, 
Moody's system in bringing up her children to 
give them an opportunity by practising some little 
acts of self-denial never to refuse their help when 
it was asked for, and it is an example worthy of 
being put on record. Says Mr. Moody, ‘‘ She never 
turned away any poor from her home. There was 
one time we got down to less than a loaf of bread, 
Some one came along hungry, and she says, 
‘Now, children, shall I cut your slices a little 
thinner and give some to this person?’ and we 
all voted for her to do it. That is the way she 
taught us,” 


Mr. J. M. Bararie is responsible for a beautiful 
story about R. L. Stevenson. He was speaking 
of the way in which the novelist had wound himself 
round the hearts of all who knew him. It seems 
that when Stevenson went to Samoa he built for 
himself a small hut before going into the large house 
in which he finally lived. The first night he went 
into the large house he was feeling very tired with 
the worry and fatigue of settling down, and regretted 
that he had not had the forethought to ask his 
servant to bring him coffee and cigarettes. Just as 
he was thinking that, the door opened, and the 
native boy came in with a tray carrying cigarettes 
and coffee. And Mr. Stevenson said to him, in 
the native language, ‘‘ Great is the forethought ;”’ 
but the boy corrected him, and said, ‘Great is 
the love.” 


Many of the sufferers in the Armenian massacres 
report that special hatred was exhibited. on the 
part of the persecutors towards all books of Chris- 
tian teaching, and especially to the Bible itself, 
The organ of the Bible Society says that, ‘‘In the 
city of Beredjik, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
one of the relieving party observed fragments of 
the pulpit Bible, published in Armeno-Turkish by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in the 
Church Court he picked up a number of torn 
pieces of old Armenian MS. Bibles, destroyed on 
the day of the massacre (January 1, 1896). In 
many of the scenes of bloodshed and suffering the 
poor lamented much the loss of their Bibles, some- 
times more than the loss of their other property. 
Many of the refugees appealed to the relief agents 
asking that they might have God's Word. In 
Killis, the religious chiefs asked for various forms 
of relief for their people; but the only request 
direct from the people themselves was ‘ Could you 
not get us a few Bibles? We have lost them all.’” 


Most European Sovereigns take an active part in 
founding and maintaining institutions for the good 
of their subjects, work on behalf of the sick and 
suffering receiving special thought and devotion. 
The Queen of Portugal holds a physician’s diploma, 
whilst the Empress Frederick of Germany and the 
Queen of Greece are both skilled nurses, It is said 
that every charitable institute in the Hellenic 
Kingdom owes its foundation to the latter lady, 
.whilst she manages in person the great Evangelis- 
mos Hospital at Athens. It will be remembered 
that Queen Olga was a Russian Princess, and as an 
instance of her kindness it is worth mentioning that 
she invariably keeps a supply of Russian earth 
beside her for the purpose of sprinkling on the 
coffins of any of her compatriots who may end 
their days in her hospital. 


Tue Empress Frederick has likewise a direct interest 
in many charitable institutions, and devotes special 
attention to the children’s hospitals in memory of her 
husband. The late Emperor Frederick kept a very 
warm place in his heart for the children, and at 
Diisseldorf is to be seen an example of the sculp- 
tor’s art which commemorates an incident in con- 
nection with the opening of a new ward of a home 
for cripples. One of the youngsters had been 
attracted by the insignia of the orders which adorned 
the Emperor's breast. Noticing this, he took the 
little fellow-up in his arms so that he could examine 
and handle the orders to his heart’s content, 
speaking kindly to him the while. The sculptor 
has portrayed the Emperor in one of his happiest 
employments, the result being a sweet and lifelike 
portrait, one of the best recorded of the late mon- 
arch, 
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THE MONTH 


HE Indian Government are still confident in 
their ability to deal with the famine, which 
continues to grow in extent and in severity ; 

but after much hesitation the Secretary of State, 
Lord George Hamilton, has sanctioned an appeal 
to private munificence. He is careful, however, to 
stipulate that the national fund that will at once be 
organised, shall not take the place of official relief, 
but shall supplement it; and an elaborate system 
has been devised to guard against waste and 
prodigality inexpenditure, The decision, anxiously 
awaited, will come as a relief to national feeling. 
Every mail brings appalling descriptions of suffering 
and death. Two millions of men are already 
employed on the relief works, but in spite of such 
aid whole families are dying of starvation. It is in 
the Central Provinces that the calamity is at its 
worst. There the people—‘‘long files of living 
skeletons '’—are crowding from villages into the 
towns, besieging the railway stations, fighting 
desperately for the rice that charity scatters, while 
the sick and the aged are left to meet their fate at 
home. How many have actually perished cannot 
be told; but in one important district the death- 
rate has risen from thirty to more than one hundred 
in the thousand. In the north, happily, the 
pressure is as yet less severe. The scarcity there 
has not had time to make itself felt, and prompt 
action now may succeed in averting the calamity. 
This is not the only anxiety that besets the Indian 
authorities. The plague, in its most virulent and 
fatal form, has fastened on the great city of 
Bombay. Two thousand natives have died already. 
Half the population have fled in panic, probably 
carrying infection with them. Commerce and 
industry are disorganised ; work is at a standstill ; 
and but for the restraining power of our administra. 
tion, serious disorder would be inevitable, 


A NEW movement is going on in Ireland. The 
commission appointed to consider the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland has 
reported that Ireland is over-taxed in proportion to 
its wealth. The scale of taxation is uniform in all 
parts of the empire: a man living in Dublin does 
not pay more than he would pay if he lived in 
Edinburgh or in London, ‘The only difference 
affecting individuals is that the Irish peasant pays 
a higher duty on his whisky than the English 
labourer pays on his beer. But this is not the 
point at issue. The contention is that Ireland, 
taken as a whole, is a poorer country than Great 
Britain, and that the same sum of money repre- 
sents more labour there than it does here. A 
system of taxation, uniform as between country and 
country, does not therefore secure equality of 


burden ; and at the present moment, Ireland, so it 
is asserted, pays two and three-quarter millions a 
year more than she should. It is demanded that 
taxation should be reduced, or that this amount 
should be returned in an increased expenditure on 
public works. For once, all political parties are 
united. Great meetings have been held in various 
towns, in which the most incongruous elements 
have been represented on the same platform. 
Strong words have been used by peers and prelates ; 
and as soon as Parliament meets, the Government 
will have to deal with the Irish difficulty in a new 
form. 





Tue Dean and Chapter of Peterborough have 
had a very difficult question to decide. The 
West front—the most magnificent part of the 
cathedral—has fallen into disrepair ; and the great 
north gable is in such a dangerous state that the 
eminent architects who have been called igto 
consultation, Sir Arthur Blomfield and Mr. Pear- 
son, advise that it should be taken down and 


rebuilt. The suggestion has provoked vehement 
and voluminous controversy. The Society of 


Antiquaries has come forward with an alternative 
plan, and a memorial adverse to the architects’ 
scheme has been signed by many people of 
eminence. In spite of this opposition, however, the 
cathedral authorities have held to their decision. 
They have taken advice—the best that they could 
get—not only from architects but from men who 
have had long experience in dealing with ancient 
buildings, and they are assured that the safety of 
the fabric is involved, and that the plan submitted 
by the Society is in this case neither suitable nor 
possible. So advised, they can take no other 
course than the one they have chosen. It is not 
much more than ten years since one of the towers 
fell in, a disaster that might have been averted by 
bold and thorough repair: such a lesson must not 
be repeated. Zeal for ancient buildings is ad- 
mirable in its way, but it has its limits; and the 
Dean and Chapter, who are most closely associated 
with the cathedral, whose knowledge is most 
intimate and most complete, may be trusted, in 
these days at any rate, to avoid any needless 
destruction, They are responsible for the security 
and the preservation of the structure, and they 
cannot delegate their responsibility. And while 
they must not forget the past, they must not be 
unmindful of the present and of the future, A 
cathedral is something more than a monument of 
antiquity, and has its uses as well as its traditions, 


Tue new Archbishop of Canterbury and his suc- 
cessor in Londen have now passed through all the 
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ceremonies required to comp'etc their appointment, 
and they have both entered on their new duties 
with universal goodwill. But some incidents in the 
process have excited strong feeling against the 
formalities now observed. The scandal at the 
confirmation of the Archbishop's election was the 
most flagrant. After objection had been twice 
challenged by the commissioners, an objector who 
duly presented himself was twice refused a hearing. 
The objection was not dismissed after a decision on 
its merits: the objector was told that he could not 
be heard. So glaring a discrepancy between 
theory and practice is intolerable, and it is not 
surprising that some of the bishops who acted as 
commissioners on that occasion should have 
already expressed their disapproval of the position 
in which they were placed. Some action, it is 
clear, must be taken, if the scruples of loyal 
Churchmen are to be set at rest. Attention has 
again been drawn to the system of the congé d’élire, 
and it has been severely criticised. That the Dean 
and Chapter should meet and offer solemn prayer 
for divine guidance in their choice, when the 
nomination has already been made by the Crown 
and publicly announced, seems to many who have 
nof been hardened by custom, an act of serious 
irreverence. The Bishop of Stepney indeed—of 
whom we would speak with all respect—has argued 
that the Chapter are free to accept or to reject the 
nomination, and that divine guidance is needed for 
wise assent or wise refusal. But does he not evade 
the real point at issue—the fact that to reject the 
nomination of the Crown is a legal misdemeanour ? 
Such a ceremony, if it has any meaning, must 
surely imply a genuine freedom of choice; and 
freedom is not real when it can be asserted only at 
the risk of pain and penalty. 


Ir he does not find some way of escape from the 
position that he has assumed, Lord Penrhyn will 
find himself regarded by his fellow landlords with 
any feeling but gratitude; for such conduct as his, 
if often repeated, will establish as compulsory a 
system of arbitration that is at present permissive. 
The original dispute in the great quarries which he 
owns is too complex to discuss ; nor is it necessary 
to assume that he was wrong and that the men 
were right when they first fell out. It is his way of 
dealing with the difference that has stirred public 
feeling. After much conflict, the men approached 
the Board of Trade, asking them to intervene. By 
their means it was arranged that Lord Penrhyn 
should receive a deputation from the men. He 
stipulated, however, that their representativesshould 
not include any members of a committee appointed 
by the men for their own protection. To this 
demand they acceded, but they asked that they 
should be accompanied by at least one represen- 
tative of the Board of Trade, and that they might 
bring with them their own interpreter and reporter. 
Lord Penrhyn absolutely refused to admit any 
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representative of the department, and also required 
that the interpreter and the shorthand-writer should 
be men actually employed in the quarries. Sucha 
preposterous demand made any conference im- 
possible. Whatever may have been Lord Penrhyn’s 
intention, the effect was to put the men at a serious 
disadvantage. He was free to strengthen himself 
with skilled advice; the men were not: he could 
bring his own shorthand-writer and his own 
interpreter, as he had done before, and could then 
publish to the world his account of a discussion in 
which all the advantage must necessarily be upon 
one side, The injustice of such an arrangement is 
too gross for comment. 


Tue letters in this lamentable conflict, dated from 
Carnarvon, recall to memory the great loss that 
Wales has suffered in Dr. Herber Evans’ death— 
so sudden, so unexpected; for although a few years 
ago he had removed to Bangor, after becoming 
Principal of the College, it is with Carnarvon that 
his ministry will ever be associated. In him the 
Principality is deprived of one of its noblest 
leaders. He was a great preacher, even when he 
preached in English, thinking in Welsh and trans- 
lating his thoughts as he went along: what he was 
in his own tongue, with nothing to cramp his utter- 
ance or to obstruct the full tide of feeling, we 
English can but faintly imagine. Ever since he 
entered the ministry as a young man, he has been 
one of the great forces among his fellow-country- 
men; and not in the Church only, but in all the 
varied activities of education, and society, and 
politics: no national movement in Wales of recent 
years was complete without him. What manner of 
man he was, how he bore himself, how he felt, 
how he spoke, no to describe 
to those who read the account of the interview with 
him published only a few months since in the 
SunpAy MaGazineE, with little thought that his 
service was so near its close. 


there is need 


DurinG the early troubles in Mashonaland, Dr. 
Knight Bruce, the first bishop of the diocese, made 
himself conspicuous, not only by his courage but 
by a sympathy that was altogether exceptional. 


He refused to act as chaplain to the troops during 


Matabele because he held that the 
Matabele as well as the company’s men were 
members of his diocese. He aided the sick and 
wounded on both sides, exposed himself to all 
risks, and endured all hardships. Then, and in his 
journeys of exploration, he wore himself out, and 
after eight years’ service he returned home, to work 
for two years more before dying at the early age of 
forty-three. He was a man who did not work easily 
with others, and who was only seen at his best in 
times of danger and difficulty, when the value of 
strength and courage and devotion is supreme, and 
other virtues are of less account, 


the war, 








